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For the New-Yorker. 
t TO NIGHT. 
Wetcoms once more, thou of the ebon wand! 
_ Thou st dear to me, oh Night! for I have grewn 
Familiar with thy face; and oft, alone’ ~ ~~ 
With thee and Silence, while my brow is fanned 
By the cool-breeze, the calm and softened light 
Of visioned beauty comes with thee, oh Night! 
The moon is thine, gleaming with crescent pale, 
When the last crimsoned flush hath left the west, 
And when, full-orb’d, her silvery glories res' 
On mountain-top, and spread glong the vale ; 
Or, quivering, sparkle where bright streamlets lave 
Flowers gently bending o’er the mimic wave. 
The curtained clouds that follow in thy train, 
As slow thy solemn car ascends on high— 
Stars, that come out to meet thee in the sky— 
The wind’s low voice—the dark and death-like chain 
Which all things living binds—the spirit free, 
Soaring to hights sublime—these wait on thee! 
What marvel, then, that those who shun the glare, 
The neise, the turmoil, and the petty strife 
That mars the daylight, and which men call life, 
Should love thy quiet beauties, finding there 
Congenial fitness for th’ impassioned mind 
Where strong, deep, fervid feelings are enshrined? 


There is a holy charm about thee, Night! 

_ Transmuting all things. Fall not words of love 
With deeper meaning when the arch above 

Of the blue heaven is shadowed, and the sight 
Rests on no form, yet, murmuring in the ear, 
Comes a low tone, like wind-harp soft and clear? 


And when alone—alone ?—this cannot be ! 
The heart is lonely when a crowd is nigh— 
Lonely when none among the passers by 

Share thought, or hope, or wish; then would it flee 
To thee from loneliness, and converse hold 
With Night, and stars, and minds of lofty mould— 


Our ‘ pleasant old companions,’ bard and sage, 
Which all the changes that have come with years— 
Crushed hopes, worn spirits, eyes made dim by tears— 
Have ne’er estranged. There stands each glowing page, 
The same as when first treasured, loved, it stood; 
There stand the wise, the noble, and the goud. 


Those brilliant stars will ever shine the same— 
Those noble minds; theirs the exhaustless hoard 
Whence for long ages has the light been poured 

Of priceless knowledge. Like the sacred flame 
The Parsee worships, oft to them we turn, 

Till with their quenchless light our spirits burn. 


Oh Night and Silence !—’t is a hallowed heur, 
When the ideal peoples earth and air, 
And the heart’s haunting dreams, all heavenly fair, 

Stand full before us, with a form and power 
To the cold world—the idle throng—unknown : 
Pure, blissful, bright, as joy in Eden shone. 

When mind communion holds with kindred mind— 
When sleeping flowers, and winds, and starry sky, 
Speak to the soul in voice of mystery, 

Then is an influence thine in which to bind 
Each meaner sense ;—then art thou dear to me; 
And from Day’s glare, oh Night! I turn to thee. 

* I turn to thee—with awe subdued I turn; 
Above the stars—the skies, my thoughts ascend}; 
To Him pavilioned in the clouds [ bend— 

God, who made light and darkness; then I learn 
To trace His glories in thy shadows dim, 

And love the Night, thatleads mysoultoHim! 4J.c. 








REVIEW. 
NEW-YORK REVIEW—No. 8—For Apri. 

Tuts number contains @leven principal articles, and twenty 
critical notices, besides the Quarterly Chronicle and Quar- 
terly List of New Publications. The Quarterly Chronicle, 
which is a new feature in this periodical, appears to us to 
add materially to its value as a work for reference. It is a 

sed summary of the important events of the quarter, 
and includes home and foreign Politics, Science, Literature 
and Education. The department ef Science seems to be 
most carefully prepared; it evinces the hand of a master. 

The first article in the number—from the pen of President 
Duer, ef Columbia College—is a sound and sensible paper. 
Its object is to show the expediency as ‘well as the justice of 
an international copyright law. It takes the broad and tena- 
ble ground that every man has just as infallible a right to the 
productions of his mind and the creations of his ingenuity, as 
to any other kind of property or possessions; and it is con- 
tended that governments are as much bound to protect that 
right as to protect the undisputed sway of persons over money, 
merchandise, and movables of all descriptions. It is a law- 
yer-like, logical argumentation of the subject. It will be seen, 
however, from a communication in another column from the 
writer of the ‘ Plea for Authors and the Rights of Literary 
Property,’ (to whom, by the way, we are indebted for certain 
able disquisitions on the main subject,) that some objections 
are taken to certain positions and observations in this im- 
portant paper. 

Article second presents a beautiful view of the character of 
the late Dr. Bowditch. It treats of him asa social man, and 
shows, with admirable distinctness, his services and his rank 
as aman of science. It is no indiscriminate encomium nor 
extravagant glorification, but a thoroughly just estimate of a 
truly great philosopher, by one eminently capable of judging 
of him in every relation. We understand our friend, Pro- 
fessor Pierce, of Harvard University, to be the writer. 

Article third is upon the Congress of 1774, and accords in 
its tone, though not in its manner of treatment, with one 
which appeared and attracted wide attention in the first num- 


| ber of this Review, upon ‘the life and character of Thomas 


Jefferson.’ This deals a little more in fact, and much less in 
invective and denunciation. It will be readily perceived to 
be the result of a severe research into a most momentous pe- 
riod of our revolutionary history. In this view it is of high 
value. It enters boldly into an investigation of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s character as a man of truth and fairness. Tucker, the 
biographer, is handled with effectual severity; and, if the 
writer of the article be not in error in his statements, no one 
can doubt that the accusations brought against Mr. Tucker 
richly entitle him to all the reprobation bestowed. 

Article fourth is from the always able pen of one of the 
Editors, Mr. Cogswell. It is the longest and, as it should 
be, the most interesting paper in the number. Its subject is 
‘the National Portrait Gullery of distinguished Americans ;’ 
and it enters into the history of the condition and progress 
of the Arts in this country, with a knowledge which indicates 
thorough examination, and a taste which evinces a mind 
quick to apprehend and rightly appreciate the beautiful. It 
gives to Messrs. Herring and Longacre, the projectors of the 
work under review, more credit than is their desert; for it is 
evident that in choosing subjects for their Gallery, no rule 
whatever was observed. We cannot, for the life of us, con- 
ceive what claims can be adduced in favor of certain individ- 
uals, whose visages obtrude into their volumes. We have 
live people and dead people—here a man and there a wo- 
man—without being possibly able to divine how, when, or 
wherefore, these are, were, have been, or could be, ‘ distin- 
guished Americans.’ Messrs. Herring and Longacre prob- 











ably know; and if they will. be sp,gbod as to inform us and 
the public, the public and ourselves will be as much obliged 
to those gentlemen, as we should to the committee of ‘ the 
Apollo Association for the encouragement of ‘the fine arts’ if 
they would disclose the principles by which they were guided 
in their late purchase of a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
daubs, by way of commencing their good design. 

Article fifth,on ‘the Select Minor Poems of Goethe and 
Schiller,’ lately published in Boston, (which the publishers, 
with the characteristic generosity of people in their region, 
have forgotten to send to us,) is a graceful, pretty affair, with- 
out any particular effort to be critical. It is such @ paper as 
would be highly becoming and creditable to the talents of an 
elegantly educated and highly accomplished woman. 

Article sixth is an excellent treatise on scientific associa- 
tions. It was written with especial reference to the new sci- 
entific association proposed by Dr. Warren, Gov. Everett, 
Mr. Sparks, and others of Boston. It contains many valu- 
able suggestions as to the mode of proceeding best suited to 
the state of science in this country ; also as to the best way of 
contributing to its advancement, and the proper objects to 
which scientific investigations may here be directed. 

Article seventh is a short examination of ‘Gen. Harrison's 
Address to the Historical Society of Ohio;’ well-written and 
interesting, though too brief to be satisfactory on the subject 
of Western Antiquities. 

Article eighth has for its text Dr. Keith's late work on the 
‘ Demonstration ef the Truth of the Christian Religion.’ Af- 
ter noticing this excellent work as it deserves, it goes on, in 
a strong, philosophical manner, to speak both of the internal 
and external evidences of Christianity. We recognize inthis 
paper the flowing pen of the Rev. Editor, Dr. Hengy. 

We pass over article ninth, on a late novel of Balzac, as 
rather unworthy of a place in a periodical of the elevated 
character of the New-York Review. 

Article tenth is on tho translation of the book of Job, It 
is short, but of sufficient length to show the profound scholar 
and man of sound theological learning. It will be sufficient 
for its praise to add that it is by the Rev. Dr. Coit. 

Article eleventh is a most valuable treatise on Steamboat 
Explosions, from the pen of Professor Renwick, of Columbia 
College. It is a complete view of the whole question, with- 
out claims to interest on any other ground than that which is 
intrinsic with the subject itself. It needs no other; for it has 
never before been so clearly and distinctly presented to the 
public in any form. The result of the whole enquiry is, that 
the accidents all arise from carelessness or some casual inat- 
tention, and not from the peculiar construction of the boilers, 
or high and low-pressure engines ; and that the act of Con- 
gress, if enforced, will go far to guard against the recurrence 
of such accidents. 








From Fraser’s Magazine for March. 
HAZLITT IN SWITZERLAND. 
A CONVERSATION. 

Tue cottage I found Hazlitt inhabiting is about half a 
mile from Vivai, and stands on the banks of a small and rapid 
stream that falls into the lake at the entrance of the town.— 
The house lies very low, so that it possesses no other view from 
the windows than a green paddock, overshadowed by some 
enormous walnut-trees. Behind, and across the rivulet, rises 
a hill of vines, sufficiently elevated to screen out the western 
sun. The spot is lovely and secluded. 

As is not uncommon with men of talent, his a pearance, 
theugh not unprepossessing, was by mo means striking. He 
was below the common hight, his s neglected, and his 
chin garnished with a stubble of some days’ standing. The 
lines of his countenance were regular, but bear evident marks 
of late and intense application; and there was a habitual 
melancholy in the expression, as though he had been chewing 
the cud of past miseries, or brooding on bitter anticipa of 
the future. His figure was i ; and it is evident his 
mind has preyed upon and consumed much of the vital cner 
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gies of his frame ; and. this last, as was said of Shelley, seemed 
only a tenement for spirit. > ’ 

I opened the conversation by speaking to him of the beauty 
of his cottage and the environs. 

He said, “I am just returned from Italy; that is, I have 
only been here a few weeks, and have scarcely stirred beyond 
the precincts of my campagne.” 

I asked him how he liked Switzerland? 

H. I prefer Italy, and France to either; not but that 
Flerence (did not the climate disagree with me) is a pleasant 
place enough. Leigh Hunt, who was posted by the side of 
a dusty road, between two burning walls that excluded the 
air and refracted all the rays of the western sun, used to com- 

plain of its crystal heat—and well he might. But at Florence 
one is never at a loss ‘to pass time. I luxuriated in the 
‘divine treasures of its churches and galleries; 1 lived in 
them; I thought nothing of the old masters till I saw the 
frescos there. I am partial to cities and works of art, espe- 
cially paintings’; but, more than all, [ like to study man. One 
‘mi ie as well live in some terra incognita as here. 
asked him by what route he had traveled ? 

H. I crossed the Simplon—a monument which, had Napo- 
leon left nothing else, would have been enough to have immor- 
talized him. 
the mountain; but I soon got sick of alps and glaciers, and 

‘mean to make no excursions this summer. One range of 
alps is like another range of alps; one valley is like another 
valley; the eye can scarce distinguish the difference, so nearly 
alike are their features, Give me the rich plains of Lom- 
bardy, or the cultivated tracts of France! 

M. As-for me, I agree with M. de Stendhal in thinking 
«La Belle France’ one of the ugliest countries in the world. 

H. Not so; I never tire of corn plains. We have too much 

sturage at home, and do not understand the economy of 

; Laser so weil as in France. The cattle destroy more than 
they eat in England. - We sce, tco, in every patch of cultiva- 
tion, that the peasantry are something in France. This di- 
vision of lands was one of the happy fruits of the Revolution. 
I was never so much disappointed as when I first beheld a 
vineyard, and am sick of the sight of them here. These 
vines, crawling along the ground, are no better than sticked 
beans. One of our hop grounds is far more picturesque. The 
vines in Tuscany, indeed, form arcades for miles; and it is 
pleasant enough to walk between the rows of the mulberry 
trees that support the red clustering grapes; besides, the 

heat grows under them. There is nothing like cultivation. 


w 
I thought England a garden, till I saw the Val d’Arno: it is || 


one orchard—not a tree but a fruit-tree for miles. 

M. How did you like the society there ?—speaking of 
Florence. ; 

H. I only knew Eeigh Hunt, the author of the Imaginary 
Conversations, and ‘Lord Dillon. The latter, but for some 
twist impbhis brain, would have been aclever man. He has 
the cacoétthes parlandi, like Coleridge; though he does not 
pump out his words. [Alluding to Coleridge’s manner of 

* working his arms up and down in talking.] His Lordship’s 
manner is'to pin you ina corner; and, when once there, you 
might as well attempt to get out of chancery. I went to dine 
with him—the only time 1 ever dined at a Lord’stable. He 
had all the talk to himself: he never waits for an answer.— 
He writes books, too, that are as unintelligible as Coleridge’s 
metaphysics and transcendental! philosophy. Lord Dillon is 
@ great Kantist, too; but there the comparison ends. 


with all his notions about Lord Byron. He particularly in- | 
sisted on his Lordship’s avarice. 

M. He gave many proofs of his generosity. A fact comes | 
to my knowledge of his sending a draft for £50 to a com-| 
patriot in ‘distress at Genoa. Byron, when he received the | 

‘ gtomanye letter, put it into my hand, and asked me if I 

_ knew him. It so happened that I had met that officer at 
Genoa, and knew his story. I told Byron that he had been | 

: shamefully treated in India. On very incompetent evidence | 
he had been drummed through the country down to Bombay 
before his trial, and afterward dismissed the service. 

H. It was your story opened his purse-strings. Had he 
not thought the man persecuted, he would not have sent the 
money—or, perhaps, had he not thought him innocent. The 
greatest misers have had generous fits—Elwes and Farquhar, 
to wit, who prized gold as their hearts’ blood. The latter 
had 2 house in Gloucester Place, where, for many years, his 
windows, that had no curtains, had not been washed, nor the 
furniture dusted. A collectaneum of fifty purchases at auc- 
tions—books, china, curiosities of all kinds—were piled in 
his rooms pell-mell; and his only fellow-inmate was an old 
man on crutches. Thus Byron, when he sold his yacht to 
Lord ‘ Biessivgton, refused to give the sailors their jackets; 
and doled out to Leigh Hunt a weekly allowance, when he 
drew himself on his banker, Barry, at Genoa. This was 
mean—it was insulting. It is the manner of a gift, not the 
making it, or its marketable price, that stamps its value. 

M: There agree with you. The Marquess Wellesley left 
a bon nom—a tname—in India. He used to say, Give 
that man a handful of rupees. Had he said fifty, the present 
would have been much less cared for. 

H. Men like Byron, who have felt the want of money, 

lly become stingy in the end. Shelley says, ‘ Gold is 


We passed some weeks at Bueg, at the foot of | 


, || conceptions of those Romans. 
He now spoke of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and seemed imbued | all the beautiful conceits of the time: he has steeped them in 


|| you class them together. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
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have ended in being his god. Do you remember the pane- 
gyric on the diamond, in Werner? He ‘there writes con 

amore. What he did for the Greeks was from ostentation— 
| not disinterestedness or love of liberty. Hetook care tohave 
| good security when he embarked, and was repaid to the last 
dollar. Hemarried from mercenary motives. His subscrip- 
tion to the Maid ef Athens was mean. When in England, his 
aristocratic pride prevented him from selling his writings; 
and his gift of early poems to Dallas and Moore, even when 
he wanted money badly, arose from that feeling. He told 
Murray that he would not take a sixpence from him ; but he 
had not left England a month when he changed his mind. 

The conversation turned on his poetry. 
|| ZR He would never have been the poet he was, but for 
Wordsworth and Southey. He knew that, and therefore 
abused them. Of Coleridge he was not so jealous: he had 
changed his beat—prose for poet#y. After Byron had begun 
to write tragedies and failed, he'was even jealous of Shak- 
speare. Had he been a painter, he would have abused 
Raffaele; a general, decried Napoleon. 

M. What he said about Shakspeare was any thing but sin- 
cere. His finest things are paraphrases of Shakspeage.— 
Witness the stanzas in the third canto, taken from 

‘A solitude is populous enough.’ 
| Voltaire, who, in his Jule César, has stolen from Shakspeare 
|| one of his sublimest ideas, the comparison of wounds to the 
dumb mouths, calls him a barbarian; as, more lately, does 
Manzoni, in that very.clever novel, the Promese Spose. 

H. The Italians are like the Grecks of old: they con- 
sider the rest of the world harbarians, look upon Dante as a 
god, and contend that the world has produced nothing aut 
simile, aut secundum, to the Divine Comedies. But I ima- 
gine that Manzoni only knows Shakspeare, like Voltaire, from 
some vile translation. 
| M. Asa punishment, he has been vilely translated him- 
self. I look upon the Promese Spose as an admirable novel. 
The plague scene in the street with the ‘ Magatte’ is as finely 
drawn as any thing I know in tragedy.* Apropos of trans- 
lation: There was an Irishman resident at Pisa, who had 
employed ten years in ¢raducing and commenting Dante—a 
translation and comment. after the heart of Theobald & Co. 
Strange to say, this ‘ Dantista’ hasa brother living in Vienna 
—in fact, become more than half a German—who has been 
bitten with the same mania, and is deing the unfortunate vie- 
tim in that tongue. Byron knew one of these ‘ Arcades 
ambo,’ and had heard of the other ; and said it was hard upon 
| poor Dante, at this time of day, fora whole race to spring up 
|in- order to persecute and disturb his manes. 
| H. What strange notions the commentators and others 
had of Shakspeare!’ You remember what Hume says of 
| him ?—* that if he be considered as bon in a rude age, and 
| educated in the lowest manner, and without instruction Srom 
| the world or books, he may be looked upon as a prodigy *’— 
|| and adds, “that bodies often appear gigantic for being dis- 
|| propor-ioned and misshapen.” Is it surprising, then, that 
|| Manzeni should take up the opinions of one of our most es- 
| teemed historians ? 
| M. But do you really think Shakspeare was an unlearned 
|| man? 
|| Hf. Sir, he was, if not the most learned, the best read man 
| of his age; by which I mean that he made the best use of his 
\Teading. His Brutus, and Antony, and Coriolanus, are real 
His Romeo and Julict have 

















all the enthusiastic tenderness of Petrarch. 

M. Shakspeare was certainly well acquainted with Greek 
literature, particularly with the tragic writers. Hamlet and 
Macbeth are full of passages evidently taken from the Aga- 
|memnonian story. In the Z'empest, in all prebability bor- 
| rowed from the Italian, the lines ending 

*Aud Neptuse shakes his spear,’ 
are literally transluted from the Prometheus. 
scription of the witches in Macbeth, 

‘But who are they so withered,’ &c., 
is from the Eumenides. To return to Byron. 
profited by Southey and Wordsworth. 


And the de- 


You say he 
I am surprised that 
It I remember right, in-some work 
of yours you compare Southey to Sir William Blackmore ? 
H. I spoke of his epics—of the quantity rather than the 
quality of bis verse. His minor poems are delightful. Read 
Thalaba. Do you know whether it is in rhyme or no?—30 
harmonious are the cadences—so choice and musical the 
words. Metastasio himself had not a finer tuned ear. The 
Lakeists have the merit of introducing « taste for a more 
natural style; they have been great reformists in poctry. 
M. I, too, am a disciple of the true romantic, not the 
pseudo-tlassical, school. Byron’s controversy about Pope 
has always struck me as most extraordinary, particularly as 
I never heard him mention Pope but once; and I verily be- 
lieve, till he took up the cudgels against Bowles, that he had 
not looked into any work of his since he left school. 
H. A mere love of paradox, sir. If Byron had thought of 
* There is something very grim in the infernal merriment of these 
Hernesses of the dead—the contrast of their gaily plumed hats and 
splendid finery with the shrouds of the plague-lischened corpses 
they are driving to their last general home. The Italians may very 
fairly retort on us the charge of national vanity in literature, when 








old man’s sword.” Gold had been Byron's, and would 


they see the neglect in which the finest novel of the age, not excepting 


>=? 
convineing the world by his sophisms to return to Pope again, 
he would never have used them. He knew that his contro» 
versy would lead to a comparison between Pope and himself, 
and, whether right or wrong in his judgement, a point into 
which I shall not enter, was confident that the comparison 
would be all in his favor—bring his poetry still more into 
vogue. Another thing is, that he would have sacrificed all 
his fame rather than be classed with any of his cotempora- 
ries: he wished to stand out of the canvass, or as much above 
them as Henry the Seventh’s or King’s College Chapel is 
above one ef our bastard churches—though he does prate 
about a Grecian temple. Thus Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his 
lectures, condemns precisely his own style, and hints that 
what it was the end and aim of his life—color—is worth 
nothing in comparison with form, which his deficiency in 
anatomical knowledge makes him incapable of arriving at.— 
Portrait painting he especially runs down. Fuseli was /’an- 
lipode of Reynolds; he was sincere in despising every thing 
but form; he thought himself a Michael Angelo, and spoke 
disparagingly of Vandyke and Rubens, calling them colorists. 
Byron was equally vain; but, with all his vanity, he had 
sometimes a suspicion that his works would not live. 

M. And is that your real opinion? 

H. Byron thought he had a better chance of living by his 
libertinigm and profligacy than his poetry; he was ambitious 
of bein anded down to posterity as a wit—a Rochester. 
He was also an aristocrat in ¢ote, and poetry is not an aris- 
tocratic métier. At times he was ashamed of his occupation, 
and wished it gone, and all he had written suppressed. He 
was by no means angry with Goethe for telling the strange 
and eredulous story about the adultery and assassination at 
Florence—never took the trouble of contradicting it. Per- 
haps, as I say, he thought his poetry would not live, and was 
determined his name should. I am told that his memoirs 
are quite as /ibre as Rochester’s or de Grammont’s. For a 
name, he would have made himself an Erostratus.* 

M. Which of his poems do you prefer ? 

H. I like Don Juan the best: it has always seemed to 
me unaccountable that he had not carried his hero into Italy, 
a country about which he knew most. Beppo would have 
made an admirable episode in his hero’s adventures. 

M. The reason why he did not carry the scene into Italy 
is clear. He was afraid of a comparison being drawn be- 
tween himself and Caste. 

H. ln reading his more serious poems, I fancy myself in 
the prison at Chillon. The light comes in upon it through 
only one loophole; the black beam at the entrance, and 
placed there that the groans of the dying might strike terror 
at their coming fate in the hearts of the sufferers within their 
cell; that rock-hewn cavern below the bed of the lake—its 
dim and Rembrandt luok—the black and mouldy columns, at 
the foot of which the rings are still planted—all is in good 
keeping with the scenes of cold-blooded tyranny that passed 
there. I fancy I see Bonnivard chained and riveted to tke pil- 
lar, and gazing on his dead brother; but I am affected with 
a suffocating sense of horror, and long to get into the open 
air, and bask in the sun, and vow never to set my fvot in such 
a place again. 

M. But his poems are not all so gloomy. 

H. They are most of them the reflections of hisown mind, 
and that not an enviable one. 

M. I will send you a critique on his works that has just 
reached me. The pamphlet is called ‘ Cato to Lord Byron.’ 
’Tis said to be the production of a person who, after review- 
ing him poem by poem, and finding them what an orthodox 
gentleman should, deals out most complacent twaddle on the 
address at the opening of Drury Lane. 

H. Perhaps the writer was a rejected-address man him- 
self. People do not seem to be aware that that address of 
Byron’s was a burlesque, meant to show how the world is 
governed by names—that any nonsense of his would go down; 
and most bombastic stuff it is. 

M. The reverend might well be shocked: the idea of com- 
paring the theatre on fire to Israel’s pillar—was there ever 
such a simile ? 

H. It beats Whitbread’s phoenix hollow. 

Something being said of Byron’s tragedies, of which Haz- 
litt was no admirer, he remarked that they were written 
against the grain—that Byron’s talent was essentially un- 
dramatic. 

We then got into a long discussion on the present state of 
dramatic literature. 

H. What have we now on the stage but rifactmentos from 
the French? You know Kenny. Coming upon him unex- 
pectedly one day, I found him on the flat of his back, kicking 
at a prodigious rate, and apparently in strong convulsions. I 
ran up to him, in order to assist and raise him ; but his malady 
was an obstetrical one: he was in all the agonies of a fausse 
couche.—‘* What is the matter, Kenny?” said I.—“ Oh, my 
dear fellow, Hazlitt,” he said, with tears in his eyes, “ I have 
been for three hours laboring hard to get out an ida, to finish 
a scene; but it won’t—it won’t come.” 

When I called on Hazlitt a few days after, he had on the 
table the last novel of Sir Walter Scott’s. From the objec- 
tions he made to it, it would seem that he had been running 





* Strangely enough, Goethe is said to have wished to have written 
some em or done something. to have entailed on him the execra- 





any of Scott's, is treated by us. 





tion of his country four the next fifty years. 
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over its pages rather with a view of detecting its grammatical 
errors and Scotticisms than of enjoying the story. He had 
noted down, and referred with no small satisfaction to several 
instances of bad writing. 

H. Sir Walter Scott isa Tory; he is the only author George 
IV. ever patronized. It was because Scott liked the Stuarts, 
and praised the good old times of the jus divinum of kings, 
and star chambers, that his majesty made him abaronet. He 
is the high priest of legitimacy ; loves and laments the times 
of border wars, highland ferocity, and black mail; and, what 
is more, makes us in love with them too. He has done more 
to put back the age than any writer of the day, the political 
economists and Malthus only excepted. He has an equal 
horror of change. We are amused in his novels at the ex- 
pense of our better feelings, and are angry with ourselves and 
the magician whilst we acknowledge the spell. The French 
and Italians, who look at every thing through a political lens, 
are not blind to this. He has been attacked, and justly, by 
them on this account. Iu England it would be thought little 
less than sacrilege to doubt his infallibility, or to say what 
they do of him. 

Being almost an idolater of Sir Walter Scott, I turned the 
conversation by saying I understood he was writing a life of 
Napoleon. 

H. Yes; that is to be completed like one of his romances, 
in I know not how many or how few months.” I, too, will 
write a life of Napoleon, though it is yet too early: some 
have a film before their eyes, some wear magnifying glasses 
—none see him as he is, in his true proportions. Sir Wal- 
ter’s will be a romance: his object is to make it entertaining, 
not true; ay was Voltaire’s, in his History of Charles the 
Twelfth. Scott’s is meant for the English, not the world, as 
it should be. L——— has strange ideas about Napoleon: 


- he says that his talent is commonplace; that he owes all to 


fortune. A general may do so once, (witness Waterloo,) but 
so many pitched battles! He thinks him wanting in personal 
courage—he forgets the bridge of Lodi. This will not be 
Scott’s view of kim. He must make him a knight of chivalry. 
I shall be curious to sce how he handles the St. Helena affair, 
though there is little doubt which side he will lean to. His 
style is not made for history. Poetry is as much out of place 
in it, as it generally is in tragedy. Foets, sir, are vile prose 
writers—that abstraction and self-concentration required by 
the latter—that exercise of the judgement, rather than the 
fancy—that chaining together of ideas, which, though rising 
naturally out of the subject, must have been preconcerted in 
the mind—that rejection of all that does not bear upon the 
subject matter—they do net possess. They are in the habit 
of trusting to the god for inspiration, and he forsakes or mia- 
leads them. There was Byron, for instance: never was 
there a more execrable prose writer. 

M. Byron could write well if he chose, but he preferred 
being en dishabitle in prose; besides, he disliked to reason 
on paper as much as he hated to argue in conversation. He 
looked upon both asa recreation, not an exercise of mind; he 
ever studied, if I may so say, to be slatternly, and was even 
ungrammatical at times—a strange affectation: I have some 
letters of his which would have disgraced a school miss. 
Loose as his hand-writingt was, at times, however, he was 
very cloquent. Witness his storm in the Archipelago, the 
small vessels being forced to cut and run before the wind, 
some for one port, some another, and some, perhaps, for 
eternity. It is a remarkable instance of his vivid imagina- 
tion, and more vivid memory; of the application of poetical 
images to the illustration of a subject. 

H. It is a fine piece of poetry, I will admit; but it is 
nothing to the purpose. It is a sort of ignis fatuus to mis- 
lead. Scott spoiled his prose by his jingling octosyllabics; 
besides, the repetition of words, that gives force to poetry, or 
as some miscall it, the balancing of sentences, is a weakness. 

M. Plato and Thucydides are both against you. 

H. May be so; but the spirit of our language is widely dif- 
ferent from the Greek. 

M. Shelley used to say that all who sought to write good 
rose, should study Plato, Not that his own style is per- 
ect: he is too fond of introducing hexameters. He told me 

it cost him more trouble to write prose than poetry; and I 
have heard Italians make the same observation. By habit, 
and the very mechanism of verse, the periods flow of them- 
selves. 

H. I remember a time when to write was the greatest la- 
bor to me, but facility came with practice; I now sometimes 
run off whole pages without changing a word. 

M. I have seen Washington Irving, when in the vein, do 
the same. 

H. Do you talk of him as a prose writer? Why, is he not 
a mere ‘ reflector,” a new setter of old jewels, like Moore in 


poetry? They both suit people who do not like the trouble of 


thinking, or cannot think. 


* It has been said, in the preface to Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, that 
it was undertaken from a feeling that injustice had beon done to the 
character of that extraordinary man. It should have said, ‘ would be 
done ;’ for his design was formed before the appearance of Sir Wal- 
ter’s work, which, I am inclined to think, a spirit ot rivalry chiefly 
led him to undertake. 

t Hazlitt’s MSS. were the most beautiful I ever saw. He told me 
there was a rivalry between himself and Leigh Hunt on this score ; 
that he would not allow of an erasure or interlineation; nor in run- 
pm my eye over the MS. of the ‘ Plain Speaker,’ did I perceive a sin- 

one. 
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M. Books that require thought to understand, are grown 
quite out of fashion. Nothing is now read, and nothing now 
sells, but novels and gossiping biography. People read tobe 
amused, not instructed; and facts are so completely falsi 
in their new-fangled works, that history has become romance, 
and romance history. But I do not agree with you about the 
author of the ‘Sketch-Book.’ I look upon it as a delightful 
work. Irving never wrote a word he need alter or obliterate ; 
he is one of the best men I know, and 1s reflected in all he 
has written. 

Hazlitt made nip reply to this remark, and here entered into 
a long history of his own literary wrongs, his neglect by the 
ee his bitter persecution by the reviewers, especially by 

ir Walter Scott, whom he accused of attacking him in Black- 
wood. The chord thus touched, vibrated in every nerve, and 
he spoke for half an hour with much rapidity, and with an 
attempt, at times, to suppress his feelings, that was no less 
distressing to me mself. He dwelt upon the person- 
ality of these attacks of the reviewers, and their calling him, 
I think he said, a barber’s son, which he denied. His v-orks, 
he allowed, were fair game, and that reviews of them would 
have affected his pocket, not his peace of mind. Working 
himself up, at last, into a fury, he poured forth the venom of 





a tongue, that was never equalled but by the gall of his pen. 


ably about the time of this interview that he wrote in his 
Plain Speaker—a work about which he was then engaged— 
“I was taught to think, and willing to believe, that Genius 
was not a bawd; that Virtue was not a mask; that Liberty 
was not a name; that Love had its eeat in the human heart.” 
No one, said he, now-adays, can get his bread by his talents, 
however great they may be, who does not prostitute them— 
who is not a hypocrite and a bigot. It is Sosnene I am nei- 
ther, that they bate and decry me; and the surest way to suc- 
ceed was to attack my birth. It is miraculous how nobility 
sells a book. Without the name of a lord, or an honoralile, 
or, at least, a baronet, an M. P. or a man of fashion, to grace 
a title-page, a book soon finds its way, as Juvenal says, to the 
grocers. Your mere author—as Byron calls him, ‘your au- 
thor, all author, turned up with ink’—is like a younger son in 
society, and is not allowed even to make himself agreeable. 
The conversation had become painful and distressing to 
me; I knew not what to say to calm him, and shortly took 
my leave. I start to-morrow for a tour in the small cantons, 
to compare the glaciers of Grindelwald with those of Cha- 
mouny; and I shall, probably, never see again a man who so 
n.uch interested me, and whose conversation I committed, on 


Yet, as he talked, I could sympathise with him. It was prob- ! 


my return home, to my commonplace-book. It was fortu- | 

Kenoghon! I could have | 
wished to have infused into my memorabilia more of the | 
spirit of Hazlitt; but find, as I fear you will do, that it is all | 


nate for Socrates. that he had a 


process. Adieu. T. Mepwix. 


evaporated in the 
THE BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


From ‘Impressions of Travel in Egyptand Arabia 
Petrea,’ by Alex. Dumars. 

On the Ist day of July, 1798, Napoleon landed in Egypt, 
near Fort Marabout, a short distance from Alexandria. 

I wi!l state, in few words, the political situation of Egypt 
when this event took place. Such brief exposition will natu- 
rally lead me to the causes of the French expedition, of which 
I must relate the principal incidents, so many traces have 
they left'in the places through which we are about to pass. 

The Porte at that time had only nominal sway in Egypt. 
The Pacha, Seid-Abou-Beker, was rather a prisoner in the 





citadel of Cairo than Governor of the city. The actual power | 


was lodged in the two Beys—Murad and Ibrahim: the for- 
mer Emir-el-Hadj, or Prince of the Pilgrims, the latter Sheik- 
el-Belad, or Prince of the Country. 

For eight-and-twenty years these two men had divided 
Egypt between them as a lion and a tiger divide their prey: 
the one taking by force and the other by cunning such por- 
tions as they fancied of the rich country around. For a time 
they contended with each other, but, taking alarm at the joy 
manifested by neighboring Beys who witnessed their dissen- 
sions, they buried their individual animositics and united 
against a common danger. Once, in pursuance of Ibrahim’s 
suggestion, they essayed to procure a formal recognition from 
the Porte. They sent an envoy on whom they could rely to 
the Grand Seignor, with horses, arms, and stuffs, as a volua- 
tary tribute ; but finding that their envoy was tampered with; 
that the title vekkel, i.e Lieutenant of the Sultan for Egypt, 
had been bestowed on him, and that bribes, as he himself in- 
formed them, had been offered him to watch them on his re- 
turn, they stopped all concession and negotiation; fearing that 
some future envoy, less loyal than the firsi, might bring them, 
in exchange for their presents, a hi pogniard, or a subtle 

ison. From this heur there was a covenant for rapine and 
blood between these two men. Ibrahim by his base and 
and shameless extortions, Murad by bold achievements and 
open violence, drained the country of its wealth: Ihrahim to 
heap up his booty in secret, Murad to throw it by handfuls to 
his Mamelukes, to cover his womer with pearls, his horses 
with ings, and his arms with diamonds, Being mas- 
ters of Egypt, they monopolized and withheld provisions from 
the le; then, opening their storehouses as famine threat- 
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pri These extortions led to revolt; revolt to contribu- 
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tions; and, with a sentiment of justice truly Arabian, these 
contributions were levied equally on Egyptians and 
Tne French merchants were taxed; the Consul camplaned 
to the Directory, and the Directory availed itself of these 
complaints as a pretext for sending a French army into . 
The army came ostensibly to revenge the insult offered to t 
nation, but in reality to destroy the commerce of London with 
Alexandria, and establish a military post at Suez, the future 
relai of India. 

When the two extraordinary men who governed Cairo 
learned that the French army had disembarked at Alexan- 
dria, they betrayed great but opposite emotion. Ibrahim 
burst into reproaches against Murad, whom he accused of 
having wantonly drawn upen them a powerful foe; Murad 
sp to his war-herse, traversed the streets of Cairo with 
his Mamelukes, and commanded the muezzins to announce 
the news. “ It is well,” said he; “ if I have drawn the French 
to Egypt, I know how to drive them home again.” 

From this time there was neither rest nor peace for Mu- 
rad. His noble savage nature was roused to the uttermost, 
and he proceeded, with all the Mamelukes he could hastily 
collect, to meet the new-comers, of whom such wonderful 
things were related. A flotilla of djermes, canges, and gun- 
boats, descended the Nile in company; and Ibrahim re- 
mained at Cairo to imprison the French merchants and pil- 
lage their ware-houses. 

At Rahmanie, Napoleon received the gy coe that the 
Mamelukes were advancing to meet him. Desaix, 

ed the vanguard from Alexandria, wrote on 


who command 
| the 14th of July from the village of Minieh-Salame that a 
| detachment of twelve or fourteen hundred cavalry were ma- 


neeuvring at a distance of three leagues, and that a hundred 
and fifty Mamelukes had cxhibited themselves at his outposts 
that morning. Bonaparte took the same route that we re- 
cently followed, accompanied, like Murad, by a flotilla, which 
the commander of the division Perée was bringing from Ro- 
setta. This road was the most difficult and dangerous, but 
it was also the shortest, and on that account Bonaparte chose 
it. Murad, on his part, had spared Napoleon half the jour- 
ney by sending his vanguard to meet him; and the finest 
troops of the East and the West found themselves opposed 
to each other. 

The shock of the two-fold encounter by land and water 
was terrible. The fletillas dashed against each other, prow 
to prow; the troops met at the point of the bayonet fa- 
bre. The Mamelukes, covered with gold, swift as the wind, 
destructive as a flame, charged our squares and hacked the 
barrels of the guns wih their Damascus blades; and when 
the volleying thunder of these squares poured forth hke the 
blaze of a volcano, this fiery soldiery unrolled its masses like 
a ribbon, wheeled off to re-form, and then galloped up again 
in equadrons to cach angle of bristling steel. Finding it im- 
possible to effect a breach, and reeling under the ready vol- 
leys which welcomed them, they fled away as a long line of 
affrightcd birds, leaving around our battalions a m belt 
of mutilated meu and horses. Again they wh ata 
greater distance, formed, and returned to a new charge as in- 
effectual and as fatal as the others. 

In the middle of the day they made. final rally; but, in- 
stead of returning to the attack, they disappeared under the 
horizon in a whirlwind of sand. They were going to Murad 
with the news of his first defeat. 

Murad was at Gizeh when be beard of the defeat Cheh- 
rheis. It was true, then—the infidel dogs were in chase of 
the lion. The same day messengers were sent to Said, to 
Fayoum, to the Desert—every where. Beys, Sheiks, Mame- 
lukes—all were convoked against the common enemy; every 
one was summoned to come with his horse and weapons. In 
three days Murad was surrounded by 6,000 cavaliers. 

These fine troops were irregularly encamped along the 
bank of the Nile, ie sight of Cairo and the Pyramids, and be- 
tween the village of Embabeb, against which their right w 
rested, and Gizeh, the favorite residence of Murad, to whi 
they extended their left. Murad had pitched his tent under 
a gigantic sycamore which could shelter fifty armed and 
mounted men under its branches. In this position he await- 
ed the arrival.of the French army with the eager impatience 


| of anticipated victory. Ibrahim had collected his women, 


treasures and horses, in readiness to fly into Upper Egypt. 
Napoleon was informed, at the village of Omedinar, that 
the Mamelukes were waiting for him before Cairo. The city 
was the price of the battle. He made bis dispesitions. 

On the 23d, at-day-bréeak, Desaix, who was still with the 
vanguard, discovered a party of 500 Mamelukes reconnoiter- 
ing, who at his 2 retired, but within sight. At four 
o'clock, Murad heard a loud shouting: it was our entire 
army saluting the Pyramids. 

At six o’clock, the two armies were in full view of each other. 

Survey for a moment the battle-field. It was the same that 
Cambyses, the other conqueror, who came from the other ex- 
tremity of the world, ha —— oon to oath 
whelm the Egyptians. Since period, twent; 
ries hed rolled away; the Nile, the Pyramids, were still the 
same; the granite Sphinx, whose face hed been mutilated by 
the Persians, reared only her gigantic head ubove the sand ; 
the Colossus, of which Herodotus speaks, was fallen; Mem- 

had disappeared ; and Cairo had risen. All 
ing recollections of the past, distinct and present to the 
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of the French officers, hovered vaguely over the heads of the 
soldiers like the strange bits which, in ancient days, fluttered 
over the battle and presaged victory. 

The ground was a vast sandy plain, suitable to the manceu- 
vres of cavalry. The village of El-Bekir arose in the middle 
of it. A small stream partly enclosed it in front of Gizeh. 

~ Napoleon’s intention was not merely to defeat, but to ex- 
terminate, the Mamelukes. He deployed his 3 into a 
semi-circle, forming each division into squares ef unusual 
size, in the centre of which he placed the artillery. Desaix, 
accustomed to the front, commanded the first square, which 
was Stationéd between Embabeh and Gizeh. Then came, in 
order, the division of Regnier; the division of Kleber, com- 
manded by Dugua; the division Menou, commanded by Vial; 
dnd, lastly, the division of General Bon, forming the extreme 
left, resting tipon the Nile, and nearest to Embabeh. 

All these squares were directed to put themselves in mo- 
tion, and, advancing upon Embabeh, to drive horses, Mame- 
lukes, every thing, before them into the Nile. 

* But Murad was not the man to await, behind a few sand- 
hills, the onslaught and strategie of the French troops. 

; ly were the squares formed when the Mamelukes 
burst forth from their entrenchments in irregular masses, and 
without method or order dashed toward the nearest squares: 
these Were the divisions of Desaix and Regnier. 

When within point-blank musket range, they separated 
into two columns, drooped their heads to the saddle-bow, and 
rushéd severally to the left angle of the division Regnier, and 
the right of the division Desaix. The squares reserved their 
fire until the Mamelukes were within ten paces of their lines, 
and then, with deliberate aim, poured upon them a wey 
that Was astoundingly fatal. The heads of the columns sun 
to the ground as if an earthquake had swallowed them; the 
remainder of the squadrons, arrested in their course by this 
wall of flame and steel, vet unwilling to retreat, ranged along 
the whole face of the square Regnier, whose sustained fire, 
however, at such murderous proximity, threw them, in some 
confusion,on the division of Desaix, around which they flew 
like awhirlwind. This division, finding itself enveloped with 
such a tempest of cavalry, now poured forth a stream of mus- 
ketry on’every side, and, occasionally, as a brief opportunity 
presented, opened its angles t> emit the destructive thunder 
of its artillery. 

Meanwhile every effort was making by this fierce soldiery 
to break or disorder our immovable squares. They would 
retire, form, charge in close column; and, as their horses re- 
coiled from the serried ranks of bristling bayonets, they would 
deploy and rein them backwards on the lines, kicking, 
plunging, rearing, and often falling upon the guns; and the 
riders, thus dismounted into the very arms of the infantry, or 
under their feet, would drag themselves along and cut at the 
legs of the men with their sabres This horrid mélée lasted 
for three-quarters of an hour, during which time the infantry 
within the squares were mowing down their mounted assail- 
ants with incessant volleys of musketry. From the ferocity 
of the’ Mamelukes, our troops could no longer recognize them 


_as men, but thought they were dealing with phantoms and 


demons, flying irregularly through clouds of smoke and flame, 
on horses as ghostly as themselves. Finally, the struggling 
cavalry, the yells, the neighing, the flame and the smoke, dis- 
appeared and ceased. There remained nothing around and 
between these two divisions but a mass of the dead and dy- 
ing—a sea of blood and carnage, bristling with arms, sprin- 
kled with standards, murmuring and moving still, though with 
a subdued motion, like the yet unquieted billows after an 
ocean-storm. 

Napoleon had*now given the signal for a general attack.— 
Bon, Menou and Vial were ordered to detach from their 
respective divisions the first and third companies of each bat- 
talion, and form in columns, while the second and fourth com- 
panies, retaining their relative position, should compress their 
squares and advance to sustain the attack, presenting only 
three men deep. 

The body of dispersed and defeated Mamelukes had di- 
rected its course towards the little village of El-Bekir to re- 
organize ; but an incidental occurrence threw them at this 
moment into the power of the French. 

AsI have already observed, the divisions of Desaix and 
Reguier arrived first on the field and were posted between 
the Nile and El-Bekir, before the battle commenced. Some 
of the troops, thinking that this village might contain provis- 
ions and water, asked jission toreconnoitre it. The sup- 
position was plausible, and besides it was important to in- 
spect the place, as a detachment of the enemy might be con- 
cealed there, ready to make an unexpected sally. Desaix 
therefore ordered four companies of grenadiers and carbi- 
neers, a company of the fourth regiment of artillery, and a 


. complement of sapeurs to occupy the village, under the com- 


mand of Dersenne and Paige, and take possession of what 


. provisions they could find. The foragers were not disappoint- 


ed.in their ex ions, but were securing « large supply of 
rattling of musketry and the roar of cannon 
apprised them that the battle had suddenly begun. 

Dorsenne, aware that his small reinf#tcement could now be 
of little value to-the divisions they had left, and fearing to be 
hemmed in if he made any demonstration, quietly distributed 
his six companies behind the walls of enclosures, in houses, 
and on terraces. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


To return: the Mamelukes hurried directly to this village 
like a flock of partridges ready to alight; but scarcely had 
the head of the column entered the street, when the houses 
and terraces blazed with the rayid and deadly fire of an am- 
buscade! The Mamelukes, however, did not retire or falter; 
but the mass unrolled itself, like a prodigious serpent, through 
the street, and passed, bleeding and mutilated, through the 
opposite gate. They formed in their flight an immense semi- 
circle, cressed the little river, and re-appeared on the right of 
Desaix’s division. 

At this instant all the squares advanced, enclosing Emba- 
beh in their iron circle; and, at the same time, Murad’s flo- 
tilla and entrenchments opened their batteries from the Nile. 
Thirty-seven pieces of artillery crossed their net-work of fire 
along the plain, and Murad himself, at the head of 3000 cav- 
aliers, advanced under cover of this fire to break the squares, 
embarrassed, for the first time, by his cannon. The column 
retreating from El-Bekir joined him at this crisis, and they 
attacked in concert. 

It must have been a wondrous sight to the eagle hovering 
over the Lattle-field, to see these six thousand horsemen, the 
finest in the world, mounted on horses that left no foot-print 
on the sand, doubling like hounds around these blazing and 
immovable squares—encircling them as with a band, and 
straining them in its ligature—seeking to crush and suffocate 
by envelopement what they could not open or break by collis- 
ion—then dispersing, re-forming to disperse again, and 
changing position like waves beating against the shore. 

On a sudden the batteries of Murad changed their direc: 
tion: the Mamelukes heard the thunder of their own guns 
pointed against their own masses, and they fell in scores un- 
der the iron rain of their own balls. Then the flotilla took 
fire and blew up with a loud explosion. The cause of all this 
was soon apparent. While Murad was bending every effort 
to destroy our squares, our more distant columns of attack 
had reached and carried his entrenchments, and Marmont 
now commanded the whole field with his guns. 

Napoleon ordered a final movement, and all was finished. 
The squares opened, deployed into line, united their several 
flanks, and stood one immense chain of iron. The Mame- 
lukes were now between their own entrenchments and the 
whole French line, receiving from each a sustained and insup- 
portable fire. Murad saw that the day was irretrievably lost; 
he rallied the remnant of his men, who, lowering their heads 
and putting spurs to their horses, galloped down this double 
line of exterminating shot through the narrow interval left 
by Desaix between his division and the Nile. They thus 
forced their way into the village of Gizeh, re-appeared an in- 
stant after beyond its enclosures, and retired toward Upper 
Egypt, reduced to three hundred men. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE LOVE-LETTER. 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 
Lapy, in thy summer bower, 
Sure, enchantment rules the hour! 
All around thee seems so bright 
With the sunbeams’ mellowed light, 
Through the twisted branches streaming 
On each leaf and floweret gleaming— 
Resting on thy dark brown hair, 
In a crown a queen might wear} 
And a robe of golden light 
Flinging o’er thy shoulder white. 
Pleasant breezes fan thy cheek, 
Blushing flowers thy care bespeak ; 
Birds upon the branching tree 
Warhle forth their melody ; 
And the hum-bird glances by, 
With the gauze-winged butterly, 
Tossing in the summer air, 
As if gems were floating there. 
All is bright, and fair, and free— 
Nature’s banquet spread for thee. 


Vain each charm that haunts thy bower: 
They have lost their wonted power; 
Flowers may blossom, birds may sing, 
Zephyrs roam on fragrant wing, 

Insects hum, and sunbeams fal! : 

Thou art heedless of them all. 

What, to thee, the azure sky? 

What the song-bird’s minstrelsy ? 

What the flush of summer day ? 

Thou, in thought, art far away, 

Roving with thy distant lover, 

Other climes and countries over. 

On the written page thine eye 

Resteth now most earnestly, 

As its burning words reveal 

Love, nor time nor change may steal ;— 














Love in every line confessed ; 
Gentle maiden, thou art blessed! 
Bird, and flower, and sunny gleam, 
Cannot lure thee from thy dream. M.N.M. 
Love or FLowers.—Galen says, ‘He who has two cakes 
of bread, let him di of one of them for some flowers, for 
bread is foud for the body, but flowersare the food of the soul.’ 











From the Albany Evening Journal, 
THE LATE HON. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
Towerrne on high, a mighty oak 
Stood, monarch of the scene, 
On which revolving summers woke 
A thicker, fresher green. 
Beneath its arms, stretched gladly round, 
The humblest plants protection found 
From every chilling air; 
And e’en the eagle, sweeping by, 
Stooped to its top with kindling eye, 
And built his eyry there: 
It bent not to the winter blast; 
The lightning spared its dart ; 
Time seamed its rugged bark, but east 
No wither on its heart. 
Although the eagle claitned its crest, 
Its green sprays held the robin’s nest, 
And tiny forms and wings 
Gleamed round ;—’t was beautiful to see 
That oak, with all its majesty, 
So loved by lowly things. 


But now no more came leafy bloom ; 
The lichen stained its trunk, 

And, bending to the general doom, 
In death it calmly sunk. 

No wrenching storm the trephy won, 

But, fanned by breeze and decked by sun, 
It sought its native earth, 

Which, like a mother, threw across 

The soft green robe of grass and moss 
With which she wrapp’d its birth. 


That human oak—the great, the strong, 
Thus towered amid his race; 
And every year that swept along 
But brought a lovelier grace. 
He caused ‘the widow’s heart to sing,’ 
And took from Poverty its sting, 
From Sorrow its despair; 
And when the war-cry echoed dread, 
Fame’s eagle, stooping to his head, 
Entwined the laurel there. 


Adversity’s relentless storm, 
(And all feel human ill,) 
Ne’er left a trace upon his form, 
Nor on his heart a chill. 
Though crowned by Fame, yet in his breast 
Each pure affection was a guest— 
igh thought, and noble trust ; 
All saw and blessed that towering one, 
Basking in Fortune’s brightest sun, 
So gentle, kind, and just. 


But now Time clothed that head with white, 
And bent that stately frame ; 
And like eve merging into night, 
Death, robed in friendship, came. 
Oh, not with fear and anguish deep, 
But calmly fell he into sleep, 
As Summer’s sun departs ; 
Men held their breath with awe when first 
Upon their ears the tidings burst, 
Then stamped him on their hearts. 
————= 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL. 
BY A VIRGINIAN LADY.....(Concluded.) 

A sTROLL through the wild and romantic environs of the 
village, and the exhilarating freshness of the mountain air, 
soon restored Charles’s self-complacency. He looked on the 
affair of the bracelet only as a momentary caprice, which 
needed no farther explanation. The following morning found 
him again at the cottage, apparently in one of his gayest 
moods, Mary flattered herself that he perfectly understood 
the explanation she desired to make of her feelings toward 
him, and that a few hours had sufficed to reconcile him to the 
discovery. She therefore felt more at ease with him, and 
listened to his lively sallies with far more pleasure than she 
had hitherto done. The absence of Olivia, and her mother, 
who excused herself soon after his arrival, as she was maki 
up her despatches for her absent son, Mary -now sageetel 
with indifference, and she offered to beguile an hour, which 
she feared might be otherwise rather dull, in playing for him 
some of the new music with which he had furnished her on 
his first arrival. 

“* How does it happen, Charles,” said Mary, rising from her 
harp, after striking the last chords of a fashionable opera he 
had brought her, and resuming her silken tapestry on which 
the expanding flowers and buds and tendrils were inning 
to rival the glories of a Flemish picture, “‘ how does it happen 
that you find Paris so enchanting?” 

“Enchanting!” echoed Charles, in a voice of surprise ; 
‘is it possible, my fair coz, that you, with all your exquisite 
tastes, can ask sucha question? Methinks an answer might 
be found in the charms of that divine air, whose ravishing 
beauties still penetrate my soul through my ear, and which, 
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though now as delightful as a harp and fairy touch can make 
it, loses nothing by being heard amid the splendors of accom- 
ying scenery, and the rich and varied harmony of the 
nest artistes, vocal and instrumental, that Europe can afford.” 

“I can easily imagine, Charles,” said Mary, “that you 
may find pleasure in listening to fine music, though I think 
your expressions are rather extravagant, and, pardon me, al- 
most profane. I do not like to hear the word ‘ divine’ ap- 
plied quite so often, to things which appear to me unworthy 
of the appellation; but you have not yet satisfactorily an- 
swered my question.” 

“«T will answer it, sweet coz,” replied Charles, “and as 
much at length as you will, provided you promise not to in- 
terrupt me by a homily, if I should chance to bring a few di- 
vinities on the stage. I am glad, however, that our friend 
Montague is not here. I protest his solemn air is worse 
than any sermon you can preach, Mary; when I speak of the 
pleasure of a garcon at Paris, he looks as cold as the Righi 
in the month of December. I fear he has infected you with 
some of his precious ideas.” 

Mary blushed. You are unjust, Charles, very unjust, to 
one who really loves you, though he believes, that with all 
your boasted happiness, you are not happy in Paris. He 
thinks that the life you lead there, though it may amuse you 
for a time, will add neither to your stock of wisdom, virtue 
—or—or—any thing else that an honorable and upright man 
should endeavor to attain.” 

Mary paused ; for at the conclusion of her speech, she en- 
countered a keen and penetrating glance from Charles, whose 
brilliant eyes were fixed upon her with an expression she had 
never observed in them before There was a sarcastic and 
haughty curl of the lip in his half smile, that gave her a feel- 
ing almost of dread. She blushed yet more deeply, and bend- 
ing her eyes on her work, seemed silently absorbed in its pro- 
gress. An unpleasant silence of a minute succeeded, when 
Charles, in a deep and rather subdued voice, said—‘I am 
really vastly obliged to Montague for his affectionate solici- 
tude; doubtless you concur with him in opinion?” 

**I?” said Mary, “oh no: I know nothing about it—you 
have not even answered the simple question I asked you this 
morning.” 

“What was it?” said Charles, resuming his usual air of 
gayety and thoughtlessness—“ oh, I remember; you asked 
me why I found Paris enchanting? You have so often made 
this inquiry, or something very like it, that I believe I must 
answer it at length. Would you like a description of the life 
of a fashionable man—like myself, par example—for a day, 
or a week?” 

“I will hear it for a day,” returned Mary, “and then, if it 
is sufficiently interesting, you may go on to the end of the 
week.” 

“ As to that matter,”’ said Charles, “‘ I must confess there 
is not quite so great a variety as we boast of; but you shall 
judge for yourself. Where shall the curtain rise first ?—Sup- 
- pose we begin the drama at the Café de Paris. Imagine a 
few friends in petit comité—Sir Harry V., Lord L., Col. C., 
and your humble servant, taking possession of one of the 
choicest apartemens of this pleasantest café on the Boule- 
vards, at six o’clock precises; and, according to our precise 
arrangement, meeting the soupand salmon at the door of our 
salle-a-manger. Then, with light hearts and good appe- 
tites, sitting down to a dinner, not ordinary and tavern-like, 
but wreathed with flowers and sparkling with lights, like a 
Gresian feast. Imagine us enjoying all the exquisite delica- 
cies of the cuisine Frangaise and the ambrosial streams of 
purest wine—not the vulgar productions of Oporto, Xeres 
and Madeira, but the more ethereal charms of Burgundy, 
Chateau Margeaux, Champagne, Johannisberg, vin de Paille, 
Hermitage ”’ 

Mary interrupted him by laughing.—* Really, Charles,” 
said she, ‘‘one would suppose from the interest you manifest, 
that you were describing the fabled nectar in one or the other 
of these favorites. But as [ cannot appreciate their merits, I 
will, if you please, exchange them for a little of the conver- 
sation that seasons the entertainment.” 

“* Conversation!’ said Charles; “ you could not doubt that 
the ‘ feast of reason and flow of soul’ could be wanting? The 
attic salt is the only sort of which a profusion is admissible 
ata French dinner. Let me see if I can give you a sample: 

‘ Why were you not at Long Champs to-day, Lennox? I 
should have had an opportunity of showing you my divinity, 
the youthful and elegant Madame P.; I should have enjoyed 
the pleasure of proving to you the favor I am shown in that 
quarter; though I was near paying dear for it to-day, by the 
loss of life or limb, or perhaps both, in approaching too near 
her coupé. Centaur as I am, Wildfire actually prevented 
me from acknowledging the salute she gave me, by touching 
with her lips the tips of her rosy fingers. She is certainly a 
nice creature—a perfect amour—I would lay a wager of a 
hundred Napoleons to a centime, that she is a thousand times 
more lovely than your boasted and beautiful Mary’ "—— 

Mary started, and the eloquent blood mounted to her tem- 
ples. She raised her eyes for an instant, and then again bu- 
sied herself with her work. Charles continued silent for 
some minutes. 

“Well!” said Mary. 

‘ Well!” repeated Charles, ‘ you donot seem to relish my 
description, ma belle cousine—what has given se brilliant a 





“Charles,” said Mary, raising her eyes, with an expres- 
sion of sweet ingenuousness, “there are doubtless many 
aon y Lapag the e my 3 of eee would be more ap- 
P le tome. Yet I cannot supposing it probable 
—o Tanpathe ees id 1” said Charles 

“* Supposing that you have su: i i , 
half docktiag! , half playfully. . . 

“In that case,” said Mary, “I confess I should not feel 
especially fluttered by such a notice from such a quarter. I 
could not esteem it a very great compliment to be so lightly 
named by one who, though he may be your friend, certainly, 
from the specimen you have given of his conversation, has 
om that he possesses not a few of the attributes of a cox- 
comb.’ 

“Most gravely and sagely spoken! Montague himself 
could not have made a speech more solemn. I shall begin 
again to harbor the suspicions that first raised those mantling 
blushes on your transparent cheek: take care that I do not 
penetrate all your thoughts through this brilliant but slight 
veil.’ 

Again he paused, and again the embarrassment of his fair 
auditress was manifest. 

“You have net finished a day yet,” she said at length, 
“though you promised me a week in Paris, if I would listen. 
You have not even finished your feast, but I believe that has 
lasted long enough; let us suppose it over, and the cloth re- 
moved.” 

“It would be most uninteresting to pursue the process that 
far,” said Charles, for it has been many centuries since that 
antediluvian custom, as well as the barbarous antiquity of 
drinking toasts and healths has been exploded in Paris, even 
if it ever existed. The bois d’allonges would cut a sorry 
figure by the side of our polished old tables. No, no—wedo | 
not thus drain our cups of pleasure to the dregs; we leave 
the feast, with all its decorations, its garlands, its lights, its 
bronzes dorés, porcelaine de sévres, vermeil, cristeauz, &¢.. | 
only to exchange this for a scene still more delightful—for, 
we are never at a loss for occupation at this witching hour. 
The opera, the-theatres, Frascati’s, the salon, a bal a l’am- 
bassade—or—or a thousand other equally attractive places, 
engage us for the next six or eight hours. These are the 
hours in which a man of fashion lives; in the rest of the 
twenty-four, he only exists. Atthree or four in the morning, 





“Tt is a fair sample, most fair coz.” 

“ And on Sunday?” 

“Oh, that makes no difference in Paris, youknow; except 
that the most delightful operas, and the most brilliant balls 
are reserved for that day.” 

“ And so, in this agreeable division of time, there are no 
moments, far less hours, left for reading, reflection, corres- 
pondence, deeds of charity, devotion ” 

“Stop! stop! lovely preacher: remember our compact. 
I cannot accept a sermon in return for all.my confessions.” 

“ Well, I will not give you one; but, Charles, are there no 
hours or moments, in which a suspicion crosses. your. mind 
that all is not right, and that this is not the sort of life a ra- 
tional being would be content to lead ?"’ 

“An infringement on our compact again !—yet I will an- 
swer.” As he spoke, a ¢loud passed over his brow*—he 
pressed his hand an instant over his, eyes, as if to shut out 
some fearful vision, as he continued in an altered tone—* I 
will acknowlede that impertinent thoughts sometimes intrude 
on my gayest hours; that I feel as if the sword of Damocles 
were suspended over my head; and that there haye been mo- 
ments when I would almost have exchanged my delirious 
pleasures for the mortal repose of Pére la Chaise.” —He said 
these words rapidly and earnestly, and an expression almost 
of despair usurped the place of his usually gay and careless 
smile.—*‘ Are you answered now, Mary?’ 

“T am, indeed; but I did not intend to give you pain.— 
One more question, and my inquisition is finished: What be- 
comes of these fashionable people, if they happen to be ill? I 
suppose they are not exempted from all human infirmities.”’ 

“*No, that is very certain; indeed, they are rather more 
liable to them than your sober people. But then they never 
permit their cares to mar the pleasures of others. In this 
they are truly philosophical.” , 

““T agree with them heartily, so far,”’ said Mary; ‘ but 
there are moments when we have a right to expect the sym- 
pathy of our friends. I think I have heard that you were 
once ill at Paris.” : 

“Not once only, but often. I was once attacked, by the 
grippe, in its most ferocious style; and have twice narrowly 
escaped a fiévre nerveusc.” 

“‘ And did not your friends manifest their concern ? ” 

** Oh, yes, certainly. It is true, I never saw them; but 
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behold me au logis, where, with the aid of croiseés bien fer- 
meés, and protected yet more effectually from the intrusion 


visitor, Morpheus. I know not exactly whether I should ac- 
knowledge my hour of rising : it is indeed rather too soon for 
a fashionable man, but owing, I presume, to early habit, I 
have an inveterate practice of awaking precisely at eleven. 
In vain does Dupont don his softest pantouffles, and step 
with cat-like pace into my chamber; he finds me invariably | 
striking my repeater, which gives me the hour of eleven.— 
‘ What is the hour, Dupont ? ’—*‘ Onzes heures précises, Mon- 
sieur.’—‘ How is the weather this morning ?’—*‘ Un peu ora- | 
geux, Monsieur.’.—‘Ah! I thought so: a man of fashion is a | 
perfect barometer! Well, have you read the journals this 

morning—what news is there ?’—‘ No sare; dat is to say yes | 
sare: ona attrappé quatre voleurs dans la rue St. Dennis, 
et trois dans la rue St. Martin—la grande revue aura lieu de- 
main, et le bal de l’opera au profit des indigens, la dimanche 
en huit, voila tout, Monsieur.’—‘ Why, Dupont, that is ex- 
actly what you told me yesterday, when I asked you the same 
question.’"—‘ No sare; dat is to say yes sare; it is de nou- 
velles of dis morning—je vous assure, parole d’honneur—it is 
de most perfect true, de mostexacte verité. Mais, Monsieur, 
le bain est prét, et le déjeuner vill be ready in one petite 








of the light by the ample folds of Lyons satin, I enjoy the i 
luxuries of a French couch, secure within its graceful canopy | 
from all that may prevent the influences of that most welcome | surprised at their repugnance to a sick chamber: pah! the 
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demi heure.’—The petite demi heure passed, and my tasteful 
cabaret of sévres and vermeil removed, I await my usual 
visitors in my robe de chambré brodée, and pantouffles de 
velours.—‘ Monsieur, voici, M. Le Coiffeur, M. Le Tailleur, 
M. Le Gantier, M. Le Bijoutier, M. Le .—* Bah! 
why did you let all these people in? Bid them wait in the 
ante-chamber, and send the jeweller to me.’—Exit Dupont, 
and entré M. Le Bijoutier. It would be impossible to select 
a jeweled cane, and a chaine d’or in less time than an hour 
and a half. This important matter accomplished, there is no 
leisure for the rest. I have a rendezvous aux Tuileries at 
two, and there is barely time for the toilette. —‘ Dismiss those 
people in the ante-chamber, Dupont, et defend la porte.’— 
* Yes sare; dat is to sayno sare: dere is a gentilhomme who 
wish to speak wid you, Monsieur.’ I am not in, Dupont— 
or rather I'am not up. No, I believe I am au bois de Bou- 
logne. That will be far enough to banish this intruder, I 
hope.’—Soon after I overhear the following colloquy in the 
ante-chamber: ‘ Monsieur est sorti!—are you sure of it ?’— 
‘ Qui, certainement, Monsieur—depuis dix heures.’—‘ Oh! 
you must be mistaken—he never rises until eleven.’—‘ Mon 
Dieu, Monsieur! I know, certainement—je suis son valet: il 
est sorti—il est au bois de Boulogne—depuis dix heures, 
le d’honneur, je vous assure, it is de most perfect true, 
most exacte verité! ’—My visitor departs, and in an hour 
more I am ready for the Tuileries. A lounge there, a ride 
en verité au bois de , and a visit or two, bring me 

again to six @’clock. I give you another day?” 
“ Thank I beli will do. But is this a fair 








tinge to your delicate complexion ? ”’ 








sample? Are al: your days spent in this manner?" . 


their cards were sent, pour demander; and they all con- 
gratulated me on my recovery, which they had been assured 
wes almost a miracle. They took it for granted that they 
would not be admitted, and feared to disturb me. I am not 


remembrance of it is gall and wormwood. To see a gay 
youth, whom one is accustomed to admire en grande cosluime, 
stretched out like a cadavre; but it is enough. However, I 
am unjust. Sir Hairy V did call one morning, and sent 
for Dupont. When he returned, I desired to know what ho 
said.—‘ Did he ask after my health ?’—‘ No sare—yes sare, 
dat is to say, he desire me to inform you dat he hope to see 
you au Champs de Mars to-morrow, as he learn dat de che- 
vaux sont arrivées—de chevaux dut you import from Angle- 
terre—and dat he will parier one mille Napoleons contre une 
centime dat his Wildfire and Selima will beat Daredevil and 
Mary Leslie.” 

Mary started from her seat.—‘ Oh, Charles, is it possible 
that you could have made such a use of my name?” 

Charles threw himself on one knee, in an attitude that a 
danscur de l’opera might have envied. 

“ Beauteous Mary!” he exclaimed, detaining her by clasp- 
ing her hand within both of his, with the most graceful air of 
supplication, while Mary, now really vexed, tried in vain to 
escape—“ fairest of saints! have I not made confession of all 
my sins, even to this last, which you seem to consider the 
most heinous? And am I to be repaid with scorn, instead of 
receiving absolution from those lips, or even a sign of tho 
cross from this delicate hand ?’’ kissing it as he spoke. 

“Charles,” said Mary, now overwhelmed with confusion, 
“why do you treat me so like a child? With all your profes- 
sions, you have proved that you have no respect forme. Pray 
let my hand go.” 

“T cannot, unless you promise me forgiveness, peace, ab- 
solution—Mary !” 

“ Any thing, any thing—there is Olivia's light step; and I 
confess I would rather even she should not see you thus 
feigning the gallant”’ 

“Feign!” repeated Charles—‘“ but I obey. Adieu ma 
belle !”” and after imprinting another kiss on the imprisoned 
hand, he released her, and the impatient girl flew to her 
chamber. 

Charles retraced his steps slowly and thoughtfully. This 
last interview certainly was not very satisfactory ; and to add 
to his disquietude, he found letters on his table urging his im- 
mediate return to Paris, on account ‘ef the illness of a near 
relative. It was true that the vexation:he felt was nota little 
alleviated by the reflection that the demise of his old uncle, 
whom he had hardly known, would leave himpossession not 
only of a title, but a superb estate. Yet he félt an invincible 
meet to leaving the valley, until he should have uscer- 
ta with perfect accuracy real state of his beautiful 
kinswoman’s heart. 

He waited only for the decline of the summer sun, and as 
his last rays tinged the snowy peaks of the distant Alps, he 
again returned to th® cottage in the hope of finding its in- 
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mates straying through the refreshing shade of the grove, or 
among the secluded walks, and thus affording him the oppor- 
tunity, he now so ardently wished, for a perfect eclaircisse- 
ment. As he had anticipated, he found the cottage unten 
anted, and passed quickly through one of the avenues to the 
grove. On eniegiaig from the leafy canopy which shaded 
and bordered the walk, he found himself within a short dis- 
tance of the fair object of his search ; but to his infinite sur- 
prise and vexation, she was not, as he had fondly hoped, un- 
attended, but was listening with evident pleasure, though 
with downcast eyes and hightened color, to the animated con- 
versation of another cavalier! and that cavalier young, hand- 
some, graceful, and as he knew but too well, in all more im- 
matters, a most formidable rival. For an instant 
‘harles lost his usual self-possession, and the anger and 
jealousy that gnawed his heart were plainly manifested in 
his countenance; but immediately recovering himself, he ad- 
vanced with a rapid step, and the exclamation of “‘ Ha, Mon- 
tague! my ancient friend and comrade!” In spite of the 
apparent friendliness and careless gaycty of the salutation, 
there was too much of pique and mortification diseernible in 
his air and manner, to escape the observing eye of him to 
whom it was addressed. His greeting was, however, recip- 
rocated with perhaps less of hauéeur, but with a dignified, 
yet frank and graceful courtesy, which made Charles almost 
ashamed of the heartiness with which he wished his rival— 
any where but in his present most enviable position. He 
was, however, too much a man of the world to permit his 
feelings to betray him into further indiscretion; and by the 
time they hid emerged from the grove, and joined the rest 
of the little party in thy summer-house, the conversation had 
become general and animated. As the twilight dews began 
to descend, Mrs. Leslic proposed their return to the cottage; 
and Charles, in bidding them adieu, remarked that this was 


Feet his last visit, fur he should leave the valley on the 
‘ollowing da 


y: 

“To-morrow?” snid Mary, with a smile. “ You have 
then forgotten the promise you exacted from Oijivia and my- 
self, to make an excursion on the lake. _ Our good host will 
be - heart-broken when he hears of your determination ; 
for I think he felt a peculiar anxiety to present us to his 
brother’s family on our way thither. I dare say he would 
have no objection to an additional oar,” she added, glancing 
at Montague, who readily offered his services. ; 

“Yes, it is true,” replied Charles, who had secretly deter- 
mined at all hazards to remain another day, but who only de- 
sired to see if no objection would be made to his .eparius | 
“ I cannot forego so great a pleasure. I shall claim you: | 
promise.” _— ot 

Many revolving and unpleasant thoughts banished the| 
sweet influences that are wont to ‘knit up the reveled sleeve | 
of care,’ from the eyes of our young hero, after he had retired 
to rest. He tossed on his sleepless pillow until dawn, and | 
then sunk into a heavy slumber. He was roused by a tap at 
the door; and starting up, perceived with surprise that it was 
near mid-day. 

“You are late, my young gallant,” said old Radolph, put- 
ting his good-humored face within the door. “ Our party has 
been ready and waiting for the last hour.” 

Ashamed of his apparent want of gallantry, Charles specdil 
equi himself for the cupediden, and following pe 
sel of the host of the ccttage, he arrayed himself in a light, 
thin garb, appropriate to the season, and peculiarly suitable 
for the severe exercise he was about to undertake. He found 
his handsome rival again in possession of the field, and in- 
wardly upbraided himself fur permitting him to have even 
this slight advantage. 

The good host had provided them with horses and another 
guide beside himself, to traverse the distance between the 
valley and the far-famed leke of the forest cantons, in the 
prospect of whose charms they all anticipated so much plea- | 
sure. The morning was gloriously beautiful, and the pure | 


mirror like suriace of the lake, as it broke on the view of the 
little party at a sudden turn in the road, or rather the broad 
pathway that led to the house of Rudolph’s brother. This 
“alae constructed building presented all the grovesque | 

of architecture peculiar to the canton; yet its air of| 
snugness and comfort, the goodly rows of bee-hives that found 
protection beneath its broad projecting eaves, the evidences 
of plenty revealing themselves on every side, made ample 
amends for what might have been deemed bad taste; and its 
rude simplicity was soon furgotten in contemp!ating the ro- | 
mantic beauty of its situation. The house, or chalet, if it 
might be called by so humble a title, was placed about mid- 
way the descent of a gently-sloping hill, which terminated at 





‘the inhabitants of the chalet came out, with the simple hos- 
pitality which has always distinguished their country, to wel- 
come them. The family, old and young, were dressed in 
their gayest attire, the athletic young men and stout blooming 
girls in their holiday costume—the latter looking still taller, 
from their singular yet pretty head-dress, resembling a huge 
butterily with its wings erected, or the sails of a paper nau- 
tilus. The good old hostess regaled her guests with the most 
delicate of her cream-cl , the freshest honey, and white 
bread, which last was regarded as no small luxury in that 
wild region; and the family only permitted their guests to de- 
part on the condition of another call on their return from 
their excursion on the lake. The young men both offered 
their services as oarsmen, but our cavaliers declined their aid ; 
there could, surely, they all agreed, be no necessity for more 
than two oars, which, with one spare hand, could be easily 
managed. 

“Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows,” said 

Mary, when they had skimmed lightly over the surface for 

nearly a league, and the fresh air and beautiful scenery had 

inspired them all with almost equal gayety. 

“ Youth on the prow,” continued Montague, looking tow- 

ard old Rudolph, who had stationed himself there, “ and 

pleasure at the helm,” he added with a smile, resigning his 

oar to Charles, whose turn it was to use it, and taking his 

place by Mary’s side. ‘I trust our good old guide does not 
anticipate ‘the sweeping whirlwind’s sway,’ for he appears 

rather puzzled by something that he is looking at with such 

intense interest.” 

In truth, the old man had laid down his oar, and was look- 
ing at some distant object with fixed attention. 

‘“* T like not that frown on the brow of old Pilatre,”’ said he, 
looking toward that redoubtable mountain, which is still re- 
garded with a sort of superstitious awe by the simple inhab- 
itants of the country, on account of the ancient traditions con- 
nected with it. He pointed, as he spoke, toward the peaked 
summits of the mountain, behind which a small but very black 
cloud was discernible. ,‘* When he puts on his cap,’ he 
added, “it is like replacing the plumed hat of royalty—al! 
humbler people must hasten their departure from his pres- 
ence.’ 

‘“‘T fear we shall find some difficulty in obeying the signal 
of his majesty,” said Charles, “for I have been pulling with 
might and main for the last five minutes to little purpose. 
The wind has certainly changed. or risen, for there was hardly 
a breath when we left the shore.” 

“It is too true,” added their host, as he resumed his oar, 
and exerted himself resolutely to direct the course of their 
slight skiff to the place of their embarkation. “ I fear much, 
if this head wind continues, we may get a shower-bath, if 
nothing worse, ere yon rising clond be past.” 

The breeze continued to freshen, and the sun began now to 
be obscured by the clouds which rose with a rapidity known 
only to those mountainous regions—long wreaths of thick 
mist floated down the sides of Mount Pilatre, and the glassy 
surface of the lake was broken into waves, which rose higher 
with every blast that swept over them, until they werecrested 
with fuam. Nearer and nearer the tempest came sweeping 
on, and at length the red lightning gleamed athwart the 
snowy billows, and a loud burst of heaven’s artillery announced 
its presence. The dangerous situation of our little party was 
now manifest; and it seemed in vain, that with stout arms 
and willing hearts, the oarsmen exerted their skill and 
strength. Their utmost efforts could only prevent the boat 
from being driver in a direction exactly contrary to their 
much desired haven. During this trying hour their fair com- 
ponions were the chief objects of their anxiety; and never 
did the serene loveliness of Mary’s character appear ina more 
perfect light. She neither shrieked nor fainted ; and it was 
only by the paleness of her eheek, and the compression of her 
beautiful lip, that her full apprehension of their peril could 
be discerned. She supported on her bosom the head of the 
shrinking and timid Olivia, who sought, by concealing her 
face, to hide at the same moment her terror, and the alarm- 
ing scene before her. At length a change, which old Ru- 
dolph had anticipated, and of which he had already expressed 
his fears took place. The wind, which had so powerfully ob- 
structed their progress, suddenly veered, and a violent gust 
swept the boat with fearful velocity onward—then for a mo 
ment it died away. 

* Now in Heaven alone is our trust,’”’ said the old man, 
throwing down his oar in despair. *‘ Another such blast and 
we are inevitably dashed ov yon bectling rock.” 

‘In Lleaven then be our trust,”’ said Montague, who, with 
the energy that superior minds are wont to exercise under 








the water’s edge; the hill and the little tields that surrounded | 
it, were adorued wi the richest verdure. In front a range | 
of snow-clad mountains melted away in the distance, and! 
made a fine contrast with the tranquil loveliness of the broad | 
lake ; while, in the rear, rose an enormous rock, redeemed, | 
however, from its savage wildness by innumerable tufts of the | 
Al ine rose, the fir-trees that crowned its summit, and the 

brillianey of a dashing waterfall that soothed the ear with its 

—s though monotonous sound, and was broken into 9 

cloud of white mist as it fell into the stream, that was hurry- 

ing on with its tributary waters to the lake. 


cireumstances of dithiculty and danger, had assumed the com- 
mand; ‘we are within the reach of assistance if we could 
make ourselves heard. It is not more than fifty yards to the 
shore. I can discern even the chalet through the mist.” As 
he spoke, he rose his voice in 1ts utmost power to call its in- 
habitants to their aid, but in vain; its tones rung like a silver- 
tongued trumpet to those around him, but was lost amid the 
roaring of the storm. ‘ ‘The mountain whistle, good Ru- 
dolph,” be said hastily. 
The o'd man replied only by placing his hand to his mouth, 
and sending forth a sharp shrill whistle, well understood b 
the hunters of the chamois amid the high Alps, and whic 




















As soon as the approach of vur little party was parceived, 





— from rock to rock on the shore. Almost instan- 


taneously two men mere seen bounding down the slope that 
led from the chalet to the lake. 

‘« My resolution is now taken,” said Montague; “ we have 
only a moment left to rescue us from destruction. You were 
once a bold and dexterous swimmer, Lennox, and Rudolph 
has but now boasted to me of his skill. With his aid you 
can easily support the slight form of Olivia, until those hardy 
mountaineers come to our assistance. I will myself be re- 
sponsible for the safety of Miss Leslie.” 

“She shall not, she will not entrust herself to your 
guidance!” exclaimed Charles, in a voice that betrayed 
jenlousy and passion, mingled with real apprehension for her 
safety in so hazardous an experiment. 

«T have saved life under circumstances of almost equal 
peril,’ was the calm and laconic reply of Montague. 

Charles felt an indescribable repugnance at being reminded 
at this moment, of the time when, in their more youthful days, 
he had been rescued from a watery grave by the strong arm 
and dauntless heart of Edward Montague ; but the reminis- 
cence awoke the better feelings of his nature. He permitted 
Mary to resign the sinking form of Olivia to his arms; while 
Montague, who waited only for this signal of her approba- 
tion of his design, and one glance of her eye, sprung with her 
into the fuaming waves. The instant his movement was per- 
ceived by the mountaineers on the shore, they dashed without 
hesitation into the water and swam tc his aid. His example 
was speedily followed by the rest, and a few minutes sufficed 
to bring them all in safety to the land. The event proved the 
wisdom of Montague’s counsel; for theinstant they had aban- 
doned it, the frail bark was driven by a blast yet more vio- 
lent than the first, full against the projecting rock, and dashed 
into fragments. 

Never was the hospitable kindness of the good inhabitants 
of the chalet more lavishly bestowed, or more gratefully-ap- 
preciated, than by those who were now so dependent upon it. 
Fully two hours had elapsed, ere their good hostess was con- 
vinced that their comfort had been sufficiently secured. The 
buoyant spirits of youth, and their happiness in having been 
delivered from such imminent peril, soon restored their usual 
animation, and when they all again met, their singular cos- 
tume excited no little merriment; as habited in the peculiar 
dress of the canton, they resembled a party equipped for a 
masquerade. The earnest persuasions of their kind hosts to 
delay their return to the cottage until the next day, were gra- 
ciously though decidedly declined; for Mary knew too well 
the agonizing apprehensions that had agitated her fond mother’s 
heart during their protracted stay, to add to it a further pang. 
The storm had entirely ceased, and the dewy foliage sparkled 
in the light of the setting sun, as they again traversed the 
road that led to their temporary home. 

Several times during their ride Charles thought of seeking 
an explanation with his fair cousin, whieh he well knew she 
had often desired to make; but the formality attending a re- 
quest to speak with her alone, and above all the very natural 
desire to be ignorant of that which he did not wish to know, 
kept him silent. He flattered himself in the belief that cir- 
cumstances would soon occur, which would place his preten- 
sions in a far more favorable light than at that moment; and 
before they had reached the valley, his decision was made. 

“ Here then we part,” he said, as they reached the grille 
of the court. ‘It would be unkind as unmannerly in your 
knights to intrude further, after the fatigues and discomforts 
of the day. Ere to-morrow’s sun be risen, I shall be far, far 
away!” 

Sey hastily returned the adieux of the cavaliers, and flew 
to the arms of her anxious parent, who clasped her adored 
child and her beloved protegé to her heart with tears of pious 
joy and gratitude. And fervently did they offer their united 
thanks to that gracious Being, who had so mercifully inter- 
posed to save them during the perils of the past day. 





Another and another week passed away, and our travelers 
still lingered in their quiet seclusion. Apparently, Montague 
had found less difficulty than his rival, in persuading the gen- 
ue Mary to permit him to accompany her in her evening visit 
to their favorite withdrawing room—the summer house; for, 
each successive evening found them there, often, it is true, 
accompanied by her mother and Olivia; but it appeared cer- 
tain that the anxiety she had formerly-manifested for their 
presence, during her interviews with her cousin, was far less 
with his envied friend, than it had been with him. Indeed, 
no ordinary impediment would have prevented Montague 
from availing himself of the permission thus given him; and 
it was with a degree of impatience, that made him almost 
overstep the bounds of civility, that he found himself one even- 
ing arrested by an acquaintance, who, a stranger as well as 
himself in the valley, seemed resolutely bent on depriving him 
of his accustomed visit, by relating all his own adventures. 
After many ineffectual efforts, on the part of Montague, to 
appear interested in this prosing conversation, and often 
‘bustling up with unsuccessful speed,’ the traveler began to 
suspect that some more aggreeable engagement might pos- 
sibly have awaited his tantalized auditor, and he condescend- 
ed to take his leave, after having inflicted himself for four 
mortal hours on his ‘friend.’ The instant he departed, Mon- 
tague hastened rapidly to the cottage, but found, to his mor- 
tification, the doors were closed for the night; and to his sur- 
prise, his repeater sounded « quarter past eleven. It was too 








late to request admittance; yet he could not deny himself the 
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“bright moonlight, had been nevr enough to him to challenge 
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gratification of a stroll through the grounds, by the light of) « Did you walk last evening—last night, Olivia?” was her 


the moon that was now riding high in silvery brightness 
through the heavens, though his entrance might be deemed 
somewhat lawless. Without much fear, however, of the con- 
sequences in case of the discovery of his trespass, he sprung 
over the light barrrier that obstructed his entrance, and wan- 
dered through the walks. He soon reached the summer 
house; and throwing himself on one of the rustic seats, 
was speedily lost in a pleasing reverie, in which it may be 
naturally supposed, that the oceupant of his thoughts was 
the lovely being, who, in that hallowed spot, had renewed to 
him the vows of plighted love he had won from her many 
months ere they had met there. It cannot be a matter of 
surprise that, with sucha subject of meditation, breathing the 
swect balm of the dewy flowers, and gazing on the resplend- 
ent beauties of a cloudless summer sky, studded with count- 
less stars, he should have been aroused from his sweet reflec- 
tions only by the sound of the distant village bell, which tolled 
the hour of twelve. He rose, and was departing with a slow 
and lingering step, when his attention was attracted, and then 
enchained by the appearance of a figure, gliding through one 
of the avenues that led to the grove. It passed so rapidly, 
that he had not time to form any resolution before it had dis- 
appeared among the trees. There was something so singular, 
so mysterious, so unearthly in the gliding motion of this 
strange apparition, and in the almost supernatural whiteness 
of its apparel, as it gleamed in the light of the moon, and was 
then lost in the leafy shade, that Montague felt an irresisti- 
ble curiosity to view it more nearly. His first impulse was 
to follow it into the grove; but the idea crossed his mind that 
it might be the stratagem of some robber, who, aware of his 
presence, desired to deeoy him thither. While he hesitated, 
the apparition emerged from the grove, and was apparently 
approaching the spot where he stood. Ashamed of the feel-| 
ing of superstitious awe that involuntarily crept over him, 
Montague determined to discover who, or what it was; but 
when within a few feet of the place where he stood, it turned 
with the same rapid, noiseless and gliding motion, and in an 
instant had disappeared.. Montague followed in the same 
direction. He was certain that the avenue in which he had 
lost sight of this extraordinary apparition, terminated, after 
several serpentine windings, at the cottage door. He pur- 
sued the same path rapidly and anxiously, knowing from the 
thickly entwined shrubbery on each side, that the vision, if a 
real being, which in spite of his incredulity with regard to) 
supernatural appearances he almost began to doubt, could 
only find refuge in the cottage itself, where the avenue ter-! 
minated; but he was destived to disappoinment—the door| 
was closed and fastened, as when he had an hour before so} 
much desired to enter it; and he had no other resource than | 
to retrace his steps, and return to the village by the same 
route he had pursued in entering the grounds. 

It may easily be presumed, that Montague felt but little in- 
clination to sleep after this singular adventure. He vainly 
tried to account for it upon any reasonable supposition. In 
vain did he endeavor to trace any resemblance between the | 
stout person of Rudolph’s blooming daughter, on whom his 
suspicions had at one time fullen, and the slight form, the | 
graceful, ethereal movements of the apparition he had belield. 
If a real being, it must have re-entered the cottage; and it 
could have been none other than one of its inhabitants. 
Mary, his loved, his beautiful Mary! never once crossed his 
mind in connexion with so strange a mystery; but might it 
not have been Olivia? The face, as the vision glided by him, 
was partly averted, and so concealed by a long white veil, as 
to hide the features from him; yet he thought he recognized 
the stature, and the symmetrical form; and even the fair and 
delicate arm on which a gemmed bracelet glittered in the 





his attention. But then, why should a being so helpless, so 
delicate, expose herself to the night-air at this unseasonable 
hour? What object could she have had in view? Why was 
she thus alone; and would her strange wanderings be permit 
ted by her affectionate friends and guardians? All these im- 
probabilities perplexed him greatly; but he resolved, if pos- 
sible, to satisfy his doubts on the morrow. 

As soon as a reasonable hour arrived—which, from his dis-| 
appointment of the preceding evening, he began to think | 
would never come, so slowly did the moments pass—he paid | 
a visit tothe cottage. He found the little parlor occupied by | 
Mary and Olivia. It could not be imagination that pictured 
Olivia to him more delicate, and paler than he had ever ob- 
served her before, A playful hint at the want of gallantry, 
manifested in his unusual absence, drew from him not only 
an explanation of the circumstances that had caused it, but 
also of his moonlight adventure. 

‘IT was indeed singular,” said Mary, thoughtfully; ‘‘ but! 
with regard to Olivia, it is impossible that it could have been | 
herself. Her spirit, you would almost persuade me it must 
have been; for, if you will look narrowly, you will perceive 
beneath the folds of her ‘muslin sleeve, the bracelet which 
shone with so pure a lustre in the moon-beams.” 

Montague looked; and the shadowy outline of the arm, as| 
well as the bracelet, corresponded exactly that of the appar-| 
ition of the grov>. 

“Why should we not ask her?” she continued. “She 
certainly knows best, and can easily resolve our doubts.” 





first interrogatory. Olivia shook her head. 

“T had a headache,” was the reply. 

“Where were you at midnight, last night?” 

Olivia looked up with surprise; but not the slightest ex- 
pression of confusion ap in her countenance—not the 
least agitation—not even the slightest change of color betray- 
ed uny embarrassment. Apparently she fancied that she had 
mistaken her friend’s question, for she indicated a wish to 
have itrepeated. ‘Where Were you last night, at midnight?” 
Mary said again. 

With a sweet smile of the most innocent simplicity, Olivia 
laid her cheek on her hand, and closed her eyes. 

“In bed—and asleep,” said Mary, translating ber gesture. 

“Tt is impossible to doubt the perfect truth and ingenuous- 
ness of that lovely.expression,” said Montague, musingly ; 
“‘ yet it is strange, passing strange !”” 

“Tt must have been a sort of hallucination,” said Mary 
smiling. ‘Perhaps you were thinking at the moment of 
some fair lady; and this pretty ghost only appeared to show 
you that spirits might be called, if not from the ‘ vasty deep,’ 
from a leafy grove, that would obey your behest. Of one 
thing, however,”’ she added, in a more serious tone, ‘we may 
be certain—that Olivia has answered us faithfully. I have 
known her intimately, as you are aware, for many years, and 
I have never known her to departin the slightest degree from 
the truth.” 

The gallantry of the reply to the first part of this speech 
may well be imagined, but the latter part of it increased Moa- 
tague’s perplexity. Yet he began to think that he had per- 


eee 
Again it advanced near enough for Mont to distinguish 
the 5. ing gems that encircled the deliente arm. Deter- 
mined, if possible not to be baffled, as he had been when it 
before crossed his path, he was springing forward to inter- 
cept it, but he was arrested by the supplicatiag voice of , 

‘Stay! I entreat, I implore you stay!” she exclaimed 
accents of terror, ‘there is far more r than you imagine 
in” A loud shriek from the sh avenue, whither 
the apparition had directed its course, interrupted her farther 
explanation, ‘Seek not to know more now,” she said hast- 
ily. “To-morrow I may perhaps be able to explain what 
appears so mysterious;” and with a repidiey almost equal to 
that of the bright vision itself, she followed its course teward 
the cottage. 

We must now, for a short time, leave these scenes of the 
valley, and pursue the footsteps of our young hero, who, in 
happy ignorance of what was passing there, found himeelf 
once more surrounded by the pleasures and luxuries of the 
French capital. He was one morning reclining in graceful 
indolence on the canapé, still in the ‘ robe de ehambre brodeé, 
and pantouflles de velours,’ that he once mentioned to oar 
hroine, when the re-entrance of his valet, who had apparently 
been charged with some commission of im nea, dew his 
attention from the morning Jousasl—whbeher a journal des 
modes, or something of more consequence, it might not be 
fair to say. Struck with the odd mixture of real pleasure 
and affected sorrow, that gave to his attendant the ludicrous 
expression of one of Hogarth’s prints, he almost anticipated 
the answer to his que8tions. 

‘Have you delivered my rote, Dupont?” he said. 








mitted his imagination to dwell too much upon a matter of 
but little concern to him; and though he naturally felt much 
curiosity to solve this singular mystery, he resolved to banish 
the subject entirely from his mind, which, in the delightful 
society he was now favored with, was no very difficult matter. 


* Alone and in tears!’ said a well known voice, whose 
deep rich tones were modulated to the soft cadence in which 
a youthful lover is wont to speak, as they fall on the ear for 
which they are destined. _“ And may [ not be permitted to 
participate in this sorrow?” continued Montague, witha mute 
but expressive acknowledgement to the fair hand that extend- 
ed an open letter to him, which had evidently some connexion 
with the distress he perceived. 

“You will not be surprised,” was the reply, ‘at my un- 
happiness, when you know its cause; though it seems almost 
like insensibility to the gifts of divine providence to be ab- 
sorbed in unpleasant meditations this lovely evening, in the 
swect embowering shade of this our favorite retreat, and, and 
with so much to make me happy. But—nay do not inter- 
rupt me while I explain my griefs to you. That letter will 
tell you that my loved brother has been recently exposed to 
great peril during a tour through the highlands of Scotland. 
He would fain persuade us that the injury he sustained is 
very slight, and to relieve our anxiety, his account is corro- 
borated by a friend of our acquaintance; yet he eannot dis- 
guise from us that the period of his return hither is thus 
rendered uncertain, and our mother’s anxiety is almost be- 
yond endurauce. The declining health of our poor Olivia, 
too, is a source of the greatest alarm and perplexity to us. 
She has drooped like a broken lily ever siace the departure of 
our young kinsman, and I cannot help fearing that she has | 
given her unsuspecting heart in return for his thoughtless gal- | 
lantries. She regards him as the preserver of her life, on the | 
eventful evening of the storm on the lake. She wears the 
beautiful miniature, he so heedlessly presented her, day and 
night; and so entirely am I convainel of the delusion she in- 
dulges in the belief that he is equally attached to her, that I 
wish much to undeceive her. It is most probable, however, 
that she would persuade herself I am mistaken, even if I 
were to undertake so painful a task. We have therefore de- 
termined to leave the discovery to herself, in the hope that 





My mother’s prophetic fears,” she continued mournfully, 
“may be realized; for I do not think my hapless friend would 


freely, but I am betraying no confidence; and you will, I 
hnow, appreciate the motives that induce me to impart my 
thoughts to you!” 

It would be vain to attempt even a description of the pas- 
sionate eloquence, poured forth in the reply to this explana- 
tion of our heroine. What a text for a chapter of persuasion 
to abridge the long, tedious interval, destined to separate him 
from his promised happiness! It may be perhaps anticipat- 
ing, to reveal the effect of his oratory; but it is certain that 
the interview ended by his finding that the exaction of one 
little word, and even that one conditional, had made him the 
happiest of men. Speeches, explanations, and arrangements 
sometimes occupy more time than those who are engaged in 
them are aware of; and the bright moon had poured her 
flood of silvery light around, before all were completed. The 
happy lover and his promised bride were leaving the summer- 
house on their return to the cottage, when the aerial appa- 
rition of the preceding evening, emerged suddenly from the 
grove. With the same light, noiseless, gliding motion, it ad- 
vanced rapidly teward the whére they stood. ‘The samo 

leaming whiteness distingu its Gpparel: again were the 
tures partly concealed by a long that, as it floated on 











Montague was about to interpose, but Mary had already 
gttracted Olivin’s attention by a sign. , 
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the summer breeze, added to the supernatural appearance. 
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time and change of scene may banish her present impressions. | 


survive a knowledge of the truth. I may perhaps speak too || 


“Shall 
I be admitted this morning ?” 

“I bring de most triste nouvelles, mi-lord,” replied ‘the 
valet, bowing with unwonted reverence as he nell the last 
word, “ Monsieur, votre oncle, est—morte !”” 

The annunciation of this expected event did not elicit any 
very profound emotion: we will, however, do our hero the 
justice to say, that it was reccived with a feeling of solemnity, 
| to whicha heart entirely deadzned to the vanities of the world, 
would have been a stranger. Insensibly, however, this feel- 
ing wore away; and, as he paced the apartment, brighter 
thoughts soon rose uppermost in his mind. 

“Lord de Vaux—twenty thousand a year,” said he mus- 
ingly. “What female heart can gold despise? especially 
when”—and his eye rested involuntarily upon a splendid mir- 
ror which reflected his elegant person to the greatest advan- 
tage. ‘‘ Mary! beautuous Mary! thou art mine! How un- 
fortunate it is*that I shall be delayed here a week or per , 
haps longer! Something must be done in that tedious inter- 
val. Who can tell what may be the consequence of my ap- 
parent indifference ?”’ 

The next moment found him seated at his scrutoire, pen- 
ning a rapid declaration of his passionatc attachment to his 
lovely kinswoman, with an offer of his heart, his hand, and 
his brilliant fortune ; his letter concluded with a thousand re- 
grets at being compelled to delay for a weck his return to the 
‘happy valley.’ Determined not to trust a communication 
of such importance to the uncertainty of the post, he thought 
of some private and express conveyance, and his favorite valet 
was speedily summoned. 

“T think you have been in Switzerland, Dupont?” he in- 

uired. 
’ “Yes, mi-lord,” replied the valet, with a slight shudder 
“*T have been in dat terrible pays sauvage.” 

“Then, to oblige me, you cannot refuse to gongain. Take 
this letter, and depart with it immediately; deliver it accord- 
neet the direction, Be faithful, and your reward shall be 
rich.” ; 

“To oblige mi-lord, certainement oui, mi-lord,” said the 
| valet; the dismulity of his countenance in the anticipation of 
so long a journy, and so tedious an absence from 
which he regarded as the only habitable spot in the world, 
| being somewhat dispelled by his young lord's last words. 
| De suite, mi-lord,”’ and with ansther profound reverence 
and unusual alacrity he disappeared. 

A few hours found him on the road te the place of his des- 
| tination; for, having twice traveled the same route ir. the 
| suite of an English nobleman, he was at no loss to find his 
way. Before the week had elapsed, the important letter was 
delivered, read and answered. They reply may be ensily 
cunjectured, without being literally cited. It contained a 
frank avowal of n previous attachment and engagement on 
the part of the fair ». riter—a sincere expression of regret thiat 
her sentiments toward her kinsman had not, as she had 
and believed, been explained during his visit to the q 
with the kindest appreciation of his preference, and the 
that he would still retain for her the friendship which 
ever be reciprocated on her All this was expressed in 
the most gracious and graceful manner, but without leaving a 
shadow of a doubt with regard to hersentiments. The letter 
was signed, sealed and delivered; and in an hour after his 
arrival, the valet of mi-lord was on his return to Paris. 

But the little blind £02 who seemed to take such a mali- 
cious pleasure in baffling our hero, had prepared another 
disappointment for him. In passing through Lucerne, the 
faithful Dupont, unha pily for his young lord, though as he 
deemed it happily for tim, met with a pretty soubrette, who 
had been detained, as she said, amid these malheureuses 
montaignes, by the caprice of Madame la Contesse, in whose 
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«young hero, as soon as a reasonable hour arrived, procured a 





‘service she was. It would have been cruel and ungallant to 
decline her invitation to spend a day in the town of Lucerne; 
and this day involved another and another, Dupont still rely? 
ing upon the difficulties of the route, and an account of his 
*hair breadth’ ;’ which he trusted that a ‘ parole d’hon- 
néur’ would con Impatient at his unexpected delay, 
» Charles resolved not to await his return; and as soon-as the 
which had retarded his departure were accom- 
shed, he set out for the valley. A few days’ rapid traveling 
him to Lucerne, where, it may beeasily foreseen, he 
did not meet with his attendant, that worthy personage hav- 
ing taken good gare to set out in the direction by which his 
young lord came, as soon as he heard of his arrival. It was 
with great impatience that Charles watched the declining 
sun on the last evening of his journey, and with no small vex- 
ation that he found it entirely too late to attempt to pay a 
visit to the valley before the next day. 
The succeeding morning arose in cloudless splendor. Our 





and horses to pursue his way to the valley. The buoyancy 
of his spirits was unchecked by even a shadow of doubt 
as to his successs, and the brilliancy of the atmosphere cor- 
responded well with the visions of bliss that flitted through 
his imagination. Once, and once only, as, he locked on the 
bright bosom of the lake, he remembered that he had seen 
its placid loveliness succeeded by the awful frown of the tem- 
pest; but the painful idea was speedily banished, and all was 
again light and joy. He was aroused fromhis pleasing medi- 
tation by his guide, who, on reaching a’pathway which diverged 
from the beaten track, had made a dead halt. 

“ There lies the route,” said Charles, who remembered the 
spot well, indicating it by a motion of his hand; ‘why do 
you not proceed ?”’ 

‘* Because,” answered the guide, in rather a dogged tone, 
“‘ my good horse Wolff refuses to go farther.” 

Charles was about to make an impatient and rather angry 
expostulation, when his attention was attracted by the appear- 
ance of the animal, who had planted his feet in the rocky 
pathway in the attitude of a mule when urged over a danger- 
ous precipice, as if with a determined resolution not to move 
an inch farther. 

‘*You travelers are for the most part Protestants, seigneur,” 
said the guide, dismounting from his obstinate steed and lean- 
ing his arm over the saddle: ‘and if I tell you a piece of my 
mind, you will say I am a Cathelic, and that I am supersti- 


tious; but by the Holy Virgin I believe Wolff is right, and | 





THE NEW-YORKER 





A supplicating gesture from 
her own agitation, preven 

“‘You have then been ill?” he said, in the graceful panto- 
mime in which he had become so perfect an adept during his 
former visit. 

Olivia took the porcelain tablet which lay near her, and 
inscribed, 

“Yes, bnt I am better now.” 

“ And how is it, then,’”’ continued Charles, adopting her 
own mode of communication, by gently taking the tablet from 
her hand, “ that I find you thus alone !”’ 

“Tam not alone,” was the reply, “though I often wish 
much to be alone. My health has suffered sadly since I saw 
you last, though I think it would have been restored by ram- 
ling in the sweet shade of the grove where we used to walk. 
I have been debarred from this pleasure ever since you were 
here, by my feeble health, which they tell me was chiefly oc- 
casioned by wandering there twice in my sleep; and the sec- 
ond time thrown into a state of nervous terror, by being sud- 
denly awakened by our hostess, whose daughter mistook me 
for a ghost.”” A fiint smile illamined her beautiful features, 
as she presented the tablet again. 

“‘ But how, then,” continued Charles, who, in spite of his 
anxiety, found himself interested in these artless confessions, 
“1s it that your friends are not with you? Has the friend you 
loved best forsaken you?” 

‘Forsaken me? Oh no! she is an angel of light!” raising 
her bright eyes to heaven with anexpression of devoted affec- 
tion. ‘She left me only half an hour ago, and will return 
immediately. They have only gone to Lucerne.” 

“To Lucerne? Impossible! I have but just left it. Who 
has gone?” 

“* All—even the family of our host, whose places are tem- 
porarily supplied by other but faithful attendants; continued 
Olivia. “I might have accompanied them—and they per- 
suaded me much to do so; but I believe I was capricious, 
and did not just now care to witness their happiness.” 

There was a mystery in all this, which embarrassed Charles 
almost beyond endurance. How could he have failed to meet 
the lovely being who was his attraction to the valley, unless 
indeed, as might well have occurred, she had passed by the 
more frequented route, while he pursued the forest path? 
Another circumstance also greatly increased his anxiety. 
Their brief conversation had been carried on chiefly in panto- 
mime, and Olivia had twice passed her hand over her forehead. 
Chatles remembered well an explanation she had once made 


with your leave I shall follow his example.’ + | him of his gesture. Struck by the singular beauty of Mon- 


‘What is the meaning of all this ?’’ said Charles, whose 
patience was ebbing fast. ; 

“ Why,” continned the loquacious guide, “it means that 
per nor my wiser horse will go farther into the valley, 
both of us being convinced that some evil bodes it this dey. 
Do you not see the very flocks gathering together, as they do 
before a storm? Do you not hear the cry of those ill-betiding 
ravens as they scream from the fir trees around us? Have I 


tague’s noble brow, she had ever since her first acquaintance 


with him, indicated his name by touching her forehead. Per- 
plexed and alarmed, he repeated his inquiries. 

“ They have gone to Lucerne,” was the reply; and Olivia 
made a sign of the cross with an expression of deep reverence. 
“To church?” said Charles, interpreting her gesture, “‘ but 
this is not Sunday, and your fair friend is not a Catholic.” 

“ There is a Protestant church in Lucerne,” was inscribed 





not twice seen the bats and owls flutter by me—creatures 
that would-neyer have left their dark hiding places on this | 
sunny day but for our warning? Do you not see the eagles 
with their young wheeling over our heads?—and shall I dis-| 
regard all these friendly warnings? No! by the saints! no!” 

“Then, in the name of the saints you worship,” said 
Charles, whose patience was exhausted by this long harangue, 
“begone, and let me find my way alone. I have traversed 
this pathway often enough to know whitherit will guide me.” 

He threw himself from his horse as he spoke, and flinging 
the bridle to his conductor, dropped a piece of gold into his 
open palm, and in another moment was lost to view amid the 
windings of a forest pathway. The guide remained station- 
7 for an instant, looked after him, shook his head, and then 

‘ing his horses, which showed no farther symptoms of the 
contumacious spirit they had manifested, retraced his steps to 
Lucerne. 

In the mean time, ‘our young hero, with the light step of a 
chamois, was rapidlygurmounting the difficulties of his route ; 
and half an hour sufficed to bring him to the grille of the lit- 
tle court in front of the cottage, which he fondly thought con- 
tained his coveted treasure. Without waiting to request ad- 
mittance, he passed the court, entered the open door, and 

ped not until he found himself at the entrance of the 
little parlor. He paused a moment at the threshhold, for all 
was silent within. A glance, however, sufficed to show him 
that it was not untenanted ; for the slight form of Olivia was 
reclining on the sofa. She was apparently absorbed in deep 
meditation, and her downcast eyes were riveted on the beauti- 





on the tablet in reply. 

“Do you not yet understand?” raising her hand with a 
gesture that startled and appalled her attentive companion. 
Again he signed to her to repeat it. Olivia again made the 
reverential sign of the cross, touched her brow, then pressed 
her hand to her heart, clasped both hands together, and raised 
them towards heaven. Charles translated the gestures aloud 
—‘ At church—Montague—Mary—united—for ever!’’—he 
cried, starting wildly from his seat—and forgetful that even 
the world, far less the narrow apartment contained aught but 
himself and his bitter disappointment, he paced ‘it with ges- 
tures of almost frantic despair. He was flying from the room, 
wken his eye was caught by the death-like paleness of Olivia, 
who had sunk back ‘in a recumbent attitude on thesofa. The 
idea flashed across his mind that he beheld in her another 
victim of unrequited affection. He returned hastily, and 
throwing open the casement, knelt by the sofa and raised her 
drooping head from the pillow. 

‘Olivia! Olivia!” he cried, in tones of agonized distress, 
as if the hapless being he invoked could even in life have heard 
and answered him. Alas! his cares were vain! The rich 
masses of the soft dark hair fell over his arm and shaded her 
marble cheek and brow—the silken fringed lids were closed, 
and no returning beam of consciouness met his anxious gaze 
—the throbbing heast was still—the grieved spirit had passed 
away forever ! 

“Ts this then to be added to my cup of wo, just heaven?” 
he exclaimed, as the dread reality in all its awful truth burst 
on him, and as if endeavoring to fly even from himself, he 





ful miniature he had himself presented her, and which she 
held in one hand, while the other rested on the head of her 
faithful little favorite. A single step within the door-way 
the scene. The little animal, startled by its sound, 

ised his head from beneath the delicate hand which reposed 
on it, and turned to look at the intruder; but instead of mani- 
festing the delight he had formerly shown at the appearance 
of his friend, and he looked up with an expression of uneasi- 
ness and even terror, and buried his slender head beneath the 
rich folds of the cachmere which was thrown around the 
lovely person of his mistress. This slight movement, however, 
was sufficient to arouse Olivia’s attention; and a hectic flush 


rushed madly from the house. 

Unconscious whither his steps were directed, he fled through 
the forest pathway that had brought him to the cottage, and 
continued in the same route, until utterly exhausted by fati 
and mental anguish, he sunk upon a mos . 
‘* Would!” he exclaimed in the bitterness of his spirit, “ would 
that yon dark and eragged mountain had fallen orn me and 
buried me beneath its ruins, ere I had entered that once lovely, 
but now, oh how fatal af 

Could it be his di imagination which pictured to 
him that awful mountain ‘bowing its cloud-capped head?’ 
No! it was noi 7a loud crashing sound met his ear, 








rose with meteor-like brilliancy into her pale cheek, as, on 


more fearful than the thunder of a mighty avalanche!—the 


beautiful valley lay buried bencath a huge mass of chaotic 
ruins! The unhappy Charles heard—saw no more. 

* * * * a 

Nor did I; for at that instant the chaise stopped at the door 
of the principal hotel in Lucerne, and I lost sight of ourfriend 
as completely as the hero of his interesting tale did of the 
beautiful valley. 








CHARADE. 
BY WINTHROP M. PRAED, ES@. 

THERE was a time young Roland thought 

His huntsman’s call was worth a dozen 
Of those sweet notes his ear had caught, 

In boyhood, from his blue-eyed cousin. 
How is it now, that by my First 

Silent he sits, nor cares to follow 
His deep-mouthed stag-hound’s matin burst, 

His clear-toned huntsman’s joyous hollo? 


How is it now, when Isabel 

Breathes one low note of those sweet numbers, 
That every thought of hill and dell, 

And all—save that sweet minstrel—slumbers ? 
Why does he feel that long, dull pain 

Within my Second when she leaves him? 
When shall his falcon fly again ? 

When shall he break the spell that grieves him ? 


And Isabel—how is it, too, 

That sadness o’er that young brow closes? 
How hath her eye lost half its blue? 

How have her cheeks lost all their roses? 
Still on her lute sweet numbers dwell, 

Still magic seems the breath that sways it; 
But, oh! how changed the tone and spell, 

If Roland be not there to praise it! 


One summer’s eve, while Isabel 
Sang till the starlight came to greet her, 
A tear from Rowland’s eyelid fell, 
And warp’d the string and spoil’d the metre. 
She could not sing another note ; 
Wherefore, or why, I’ve not a notion ; 
And he—the swelling in his throat 
Seemed working from some poisonous potion. 


I know not—I—how sigh or tear 
Cause these hysterical effusions ; 
But from that eve, one little year 
Witnessed, you’ll say, such strange conclusions ! 
Beside my All I saw them sit; 
And that same lute of song so tender— 
A little child was thumping it 
With all his might—against the fender! 


And Isabel—she sang no more, 
But ever that small urchin followed ; 
Who, with the lute upon the floor, 
Like a young dryad, whooped and holloed ! 
And Roland’s hound is again, 
And Roland’s hawk hath loosened jesses ; 
But Roland’s smile is brightest when 
Beside my All his boy he presses. |New Monthly. 





ALexanpRis, the chief sea-port of Egypt, derived its 
name from Alexander, and is-called Alexandria, of course. 
It is in ruins, all readers are aware, but they may not remem- 
ber that the extent of those ruins is fifteen miles, about double 
the space occupied by the city of London. Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in one of his late lectures, mentioned that the habitable 
part of the present city of Alexandria is only four or five 
miles, and the aspect is miserable in the extreme. In ap- 
proaching it, the buildings present a very monotonous appear- 
ance, and the present town is but the mere shadow of its 
former splendor. The population amounts to about 150,000 

le, composed of all varieties of the human race—Greeks, 
Toke, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, &c., and 
the combined appearance of this place is that of a world in 
miniature. The sole oc ion of the people is commerce ; 
and it has extended itself to England, to America, and even 
round the Cape of Goed Hope. ‘Lhe population appears to 





be about equally divided between Europeans and Asiatics, and 
the singular amalgamation of costume is worthy of remark. 
Here may be seen a man arrayed in the flowing garments of 
the Turk, with the great square-toed shoes of the Spaniard, 
adorned with monstrous silver buckles, while he would sur- 
mount the oriental garb with the u of the Frenchman, 
and the gold-headed cane of the English physician—thus 
mingling, without regard to fashion or appearance, every va- 
riety of costume in one unmeaning combination. 





RowtanpD Hitit.—On an occasion of his patie a cha- 
rity sermon he said, “I ence got £1,000 for a charity ser- 
mon. I hope I shall get as much to-day. But observe—if 
any of you are in debt, don’t put any money on the plate. 
Recollect—take time—deliberate. If any of you owe money, 
be just before you are generous. Stop, though! On 
thought, those who don't give will be pointed at—‘ Oh, he or 
she is in debt,’ ”’ &c. 








pereeiving his entrance, she attempted to rise from the sofa. |! earth shook as if rocked by an earthquake. He looked again 


* 


‘ He who always prospers, sees the world but on one side,’ 
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The Rights of Authorship.—This is not the place and 


“ours is not the province to which a discussion of a literary 


character properly belongs, but we have been so deeply in- 
terested in the perusal of a Speech recently made in the 
British House of Commons by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd upon 
a proposed amendment of the Copy-Right Law of England, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to make it the theme of 
a few remarks, as on a subject connected with the political aud 
general features of the times. Mr. Talfourd proposes to ex- 
tend the term during which authors and their heirs or assigns 
shall be allowed to enjoy a copy-right in their works from 
twenty-eight (the present term) to sixty years, under all the 
conditions and limitations at present imposed. He urges in 
favor of this proposition that the extension of the term from 
fourteen to twenty-eight years or the lifetime of the author 
has been attended with none of the evils to the public which 
were so mournfully predicted at the time of its adoption, 
either in the reduction of the number of books printed or the 
enhancement of their prices; that the effect of the present 
system is to tempt and almost compel authors to write for 
temporary and transient popularity instead of lasting esteem; 
that a corresponding effect produced is the utter discourage- 
ment and non-remuneration of those who write for solid and 
durable instead of immediate and transitory regard. Mr. 
Talfourd’s argument on these points and on the whole sub- 
ject is most able, but his facts strike us with even more force. 
Among those which he adduced we will instance the case of 
the poet Wordsworth. William Wordsworth stands con- 
fessedly at the head of a most original and ennobling school 
of Poetry—a school which by many readers and most scholars 
is esteemed of all Poetry the highest and best. Of this school 
he may be considered the founder—the Creator. He is now 
seventy years of age and commenced writing forty-six years 
ago. For more than forty years he has been a devoted, self- 
denying student of Nature and writer of poems. For thirty 
of those years his works scarcely attracted the attention of 
any, save the discerning few, and. probably did not pay him 
for the white paper employed in their composition. But they 
have won their way gradually though slowly toward the emi- 
nence they are yet destined to attain; and so signal is their 
ultimate success that the profits accruing to the author during 
the last four years exceed those of the forty years preceding 

If therefore the old law of Copy-Right still prevailed, ur if | 
the author had deceased four years ago, his family would 
have lost utterly the just reward of a life of glorious and suc- 
cessful devotion to the highest walk of human usefulness.— 
Ought this so to be? 

Another case: Mr. Alison, author of ‘ An Essay on Taste,’ 
has devoted twenty-five years to a History of Europe during 
the French Revolution. He has expended ten thousand do!- 
lars in making the necessary researches throughout Europe, 
and in the purchase of needful books. Seven volumes of the 
work have appeared. Several more years and volumes are 
required to complete the work. Under the old Copy-Right 
limitation, one-half his labor would have become the free 
plunder of the public before the whole was completed. Now 
the value, and of course the sale, of a work of this kind de- 
pends entirely on the accaracy and perfectness of its present- 


“ation of facts, and will not ordinarily be established within 


twenty years of its completion. To become an authority and 
indispensable to a historical library, a full quarter of a cen- 
tury is requisite. By that time, if not sooner, the author 
dies ; and, when it begins to be known that his life has not 
been in vain and his works are worth paying for, the law 
kindly steps in and decrees that he shall not have a farthing! 

One more instance, and we conclude: A great grandson of 
the celebrated Dr. Doddridge lately called on Mr. Talfourd, 
to ask his aid in presenting a petition for a pension to the 
Crown. He is a direct descendant of the man whose works 
are sold every year by thousands, and some portion of them 
found in almost every Protestant family. He is in abject 


', spoverty, while a single penny on each copy of his distinguished 


ancestor’s works now sold, would afford him an independence. 
The law says he must beg that others may reap where they 
have not sown, 


And this brings us to the point of the true nature and ex- 
tent of an author’s property in the products of his mental la- 
bor, which Mr. Talfourd seems to have avoided rather than 
overlooked in making his admirable speech. The whole 
business of Copy-Right is based on and contributes to foster 
8 gross delusion. It professes to be founded in kindness to 
the author, while its real drift is to instruct the public in the 
art of plundering him with impunity. The trae ground on 
which to rest his claim is that of a common right of property, 
under which a Poem, a History, or @ treatise on any of the 
Sciences, composed by him, should be held to belong to him 
precisely as the ox belongs to the farmer who has reared it 
or the axe to the blacksmith who has made it. Authorship 
can never be treated justly until its rights are so regarded.— 
Why should the statue which one man has hewn from a 
shapeless block of marble be deemed the especial property of 
his heirs and assigns for ever, while the Poem which another 
has during the same time constructed shall be his only for a 
few years, and then cease to be property altogether? What 
reason can be given for this? Is not Paradise Lost as dis- 
tinct and palpable a creation as the Apollo?—the Tam 
O'Shanter of the Poet as that of the Sculptor? Why, then, 
should not the one be protected, so far as law cah protect it, 
as fully and durably as the other? We appeal to the moral 
sense of the community for an answer. We cannot resist 
the temptation to give the conclusion of Mr. Talfourd’s speech: 

“‘T have been accused of asking you to legislate ‘ on some 
sort of sentimental feeling ;’ I deny the charge; the living 
truth is with us, the spectral phantoms of ay oy ped. print- 
ing houses and shops are with our opponents. If [ were here 
beseeching indulgence for the frailties and excesses which 
sometimes attend fine talents—if I were appealing to your 
sympathy on behalf of crushed hopes and irregular aspira- 
tions, I might justly be thus charged; not for the wild but 
for the sage; not for the perishing but for the eternal; for 
him who, poet, philosopher, or historian, girds himself for 
some toil lasting as life—lays aside all frivolous pursuits for 
one virtuous purpose—that when encouraged by the distant 
hope of that ‘ All hail hereafter’ which shall welcome him 
among the heirs of fame, he may not shudder to think of it 
as sounding with hollow mockery in the ears of those whom 
he loves, and waking sullen echees by the side of a cheerless 
hearth-stone. [Loud cheers.] For such I ask this boon, and 
through them for mankind; and I ask it in the confidence— 
with the expression of which your veteran petitioner Words- 
worth closes his appeal to you—‘ that in this, as in all other 
cases, justice is capable of working out its own expediency.’ ”’ 


State Legislature.—The bill providing for the construct 
| tion of the New York and Erie Railroad by the State, has 
| been defeated in the Senate, after being bewitched with 
/ammendments until its friends became disgusted with it. 
The Committee of the Whole, having gone through and re- 
ported the bill, the question arose on agreeing with the report, 
which was negatived as follows: 

Ayes—Messrs. Clark, Dickinson, Fox, Furman, Hull, 
Hunt, Huntington, H. A. Livingston, Paige, Powers, Skin- 
ner, T'allmadge, Verplanck, Works—14. 

Noes—Messrs. Beardsley, Edwards, Hunter, Hawkins, 
Lee, E. P. Livingston, Maynard, Moseley, Nicholas, Peck, 
Spraker, Sterling, Van Dyck, Wager, Young—16. 

So the bill was lost. ( Whigs in Italic.) 





> The following rumor of approaching changes in the 
Cabinet derives consequence from having been copied into 
the Globe of Wednesday without comment : 

“Tt is rumored that several changes will shortly take place 
in the Cabinet at Washington. It is said that Mesers. For- 
syth and Woodbury will be sent on foreign missions; that 
Mr. Poinsett will take the place of the former, and Mr. Ken- 
dall of the latter; that Mr. Grundy will be appointed Post- 
master General, and Mr. Stevenson, present Minister to Eng- 
land, will take his place. We give the rumor as it was re- 
ceived by letter from Washington, without vouching for its 
accuracy, which may be questioned.” [Balt. Amer. 








The Whigs of Missouri are preparing to hold a State 
Convention at Fayette on the first Monday in July, to nom- 
inate candidates for Governor, Congress, &c., and appoint 
| Delegates to the Whig National Convention. They do not 
|ocom satisfied with the tremendous flogging they received last 
year. 


Lovtstana.—The Legislature of this State has adjourned 
without accomplishing a great deal, The most important 
measure of the Session was a bill granging aid to the Com~ 
pany who have undertaken the construction of a Railroad 











from New-Orleans to Nashville, and that Governor Roman 
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has vetoed. He'places his objection on the ground that the 
pecuniary concerns of the State should be blended as little as 
possible with those of private associations. The citizensand 
journals of New-Orleans express great disappointment at this 
Veto. 

A vacancy existing on the Bench of the Supremé Court, 
the Governor and Senate appointed the Hon. Charles Der- 
bigny, a distinguished Member of the Senate. He deelined 
to accept. The Governer next nominated Hon. Rice Gar- 
land, but the Senate adjourned without acting on the nomina- 
tion. There could be no doubt of its confirmation ; but there 
is much doubt that Mr. Garland would resign his. seat in 
Congress to accept it. If he should, a special clection would 
be requisite. 

The Whig Members of the Isegislature held a meeting a 
few days before the adjournment, and appointed twelve Dele- 
gates te represent the State in the Whig National Conven- 
tion at. Harrisburg next December. . Ex-Gov. E. D. White, 
Hon. Rice Garland and Ex-Senator Alexander Porter head 
the list. The meeting expressed a preference for Mr. Cuay, 
but a willingness to abide the choice of the Convention. 





Massacuvusetts.—A fourth trial was made on Monday to 
elect a Member of Congress from the Middlesex District, 
Mass., and it is believed with success. The votes*have not 
yet been officially counted, but the following is the reported 
result : 3d trial, February. 4th trial, April. 
Hon. Wm. Parmenter, Adm.... «+++ 4,478. 00+ 0000004,972 
Nathan Brooks....... Whig.3,768 oe» 4,432 
Scattering ......(Abolition). 731..4,499... 512..4,944 
Majority against Parmenter.......21; do. for Parm. 28 

The Atlas returns make the majority only nine. 

Hon. Messrs. Marcus Mortonand Theodore Sedgwick are 
nominated to run again for Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor by the Administration party. We believe this is the 
twelfth time that Judge Morton has been run by his party 
without success, 


Messrs. Everett and Hull are again the Whig candidates. 


Connecticut.—A most important and animated Election 
took place in‘the Land of Steady Habits’ on M y— 
* Steady’ as this State may be in her general ‘ habits,” must 
be admitted that her politics constitute a rather prominent 
exception. She supported Mr. Adams's’ Administration 
throughout, and acted steadfastly with the Opposition to Gen. 
Jackson during his first term, giving a large majority for 
Mr. Clay in 1832. In 1833, she turned a summerset; came 
back in 1834; and went again for Jackson in 1835, continu- 
ing on that side through '36 and into 37, when she elected a 
Governor and other State Officers, both branches of her Le- 
gislature and a full Delegation to Congress of Administration 
men, by an aggregate majority of some 2,300 votes. After 
the Great Convulsion, the Special Message and the Extra 
Session, she came round -again, and elected Whig Town 
Officers in the Fall in two-thirds of her Towns. The next 
Spring (last) a great effort was made by the Whigs, and the 
State carried, high and dry, by a majority unprecedented in 
many years. At the Fall Election, the beaten party rallied 
and claimed to have triumphed, though this was denied by the 
Whigs. Each party thus went into t contest witha 
most resolute determination to succeed; and with a full confi- 
dence of its ability to do so. 





The result is the complete success of the Whigs, thou#h 
by a majority reduced one-half from the extraordiniry ic of 
last year. All the Whig State Officers are reélected by w«- 
jorities ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 votes ; but Mr. Hinman, 
the Secretary of State, who was supported by both Whigs 
and Conservatives, has a majority of 3,000 to 4,09) votes. 
The Conservatives have polled about 1,000 yotes ; the Whigs 
near 26,000; the Administration party 23 to 24,000. The 
Senate is said to stand 15 Whig to6 Adm.; the House about 
105 Whig to 85 Administration. Last year, the Legislature 
was more than three-fourths Whig. 

But the most important feature of the result is the election 
of six Whig Members of Congress from the several Districts 
into which the State is divided in place of six friends of the 
Administration, making a change of twelve votes in the House 
of Representatives on party questions, and especially on the 
election of Speaker. The election of a full Adm. Delegation 








by Districts in 1837 upon a general majority of less than 
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2,500 was a remarkable instance of good fortune; and the 
Whigs have been eqnhally fortunate this time. In 37, Mr. 
Ingham was elected from New-Haven and Middlesex Coun- 
ties by about 1,000 majority; he is now beaten by 1 or 200. 
In '37, Mr. Toucey was elected from Hartford County by 51 
majority ; he is now beaten by over 1,000, and, including the 
Conservative vote, by 1,500. 


VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 
HARTFORD COUNTY. 
. | 





1838. ‘ 1839-——_{ 

Whic. Apm. Consr. Wuic. Ap. Consr. 
Towns, Ellsworth. Beers. Phelps. Ellsworth. Niles. Phelps. 
Hartford .....-1150 498  254.....1156 659 174 
Avon oes 000002144 21 15..0+2-143 26 5 
Berlin ...2-.02+309 237 38...++.336 307 
Bristol ..... 2002240 172 Grccccetde 200 





_ 
-_ 


Burlington.....+129 92 oeeeee 130 86 6 
Bloomfield...+..124 100 vooeos lt? 94 3 
Ganton vewevcesBl3 91 18. .0...202 124 3 
East Hartford...233 223 Secoeee227 212 1 
East Windsor..-407 190 Qleweeee410 ©2245 12 
Enfield. ........224 158 9..0002253 147 5 
Farmington.....242 119 B.00000223 120 7 
Glasteabury.....199 300 10......209 294 12 
Granby .eeeeeee177 = 221 54.000+-195 248 22 
Hartland «..+++. 75 90 Seccoee 83 96 
Manehester.....176 137 15...++-186 146 9 
Marlborough.... 82 53 G.seeee 86 58 3 
Simsbury.....+.171 70 93...+.-163 140 35 


eoooee lB] 192 
103....--164 216 78 
S.ceeee323 = 296 


Southington.....189 174 
Suffield .....--.179 218 
Wethersfield....333 288 
Windsor evceeee 168 140 a 174 59 
Total....++-5214 3592 728 5235 4080 445 
Ellsworth’s majority over Niles... seeesececeseeees L155. 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
New Haven....1213 733 35.002-1129 836 31 
Bethany.....+-. 62 139 4.see0e 57 152 8 
Brantord....++. 73 121 ooeeee 75 maj. 
Cheshire .......163 136 18......154 179 8 


Darby .ccceseee234 237 13..20+6239 247 13 
Hast Haven. ....163 72 ssscesare 79 

Guilford.....2+.242 229 Dives BF 198 1 
Hainden ...-2+. 84 219 Gecewes 89 198 8 
Meriden ..-.... 167 160 33.e0002-152 189 34 
‘Mi:ddlebury.....113 36 Q.0000-105 8390 41 1 
Milford .....+2.305 re ye TT 354 80 


Madisun .......187 119 
North Branford.. 89 81 
North Haven....121 156 
Orange. .. «+++. 143 64 
Oxfurd...2.+++-188 170 eccoeel73 395 10 
Prospect ...+-+. 58 50 coccee 3 maj. 
Southbury ......124 147 B.ccoce 139 163 7 
Wolcott....+++- 79 73 leeccoe 74 85 1 
Wallingford...-.163 205 17..+2+6178 222 14 
Woodbridge ..-.113 72 cocceell4 93 


eoeeee 182 86139 
Q.eeeee101 101 2 
leeeeeel2l §=6159 5 

eeeeee 130 79 


Waterbury ..--.368 289 IT. coe 348 350 1 
Total......-4482 3574 153.....4262 3860 144 


Elisworth’s majority over Niles. .....sesseeeesceeess 402. 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 
Litchfield.......445 402 eeeeee440 403 
Barkhamsted....181 93 3..8000185 102 
Bethiem........ 76 &7 aecens OO 85 1 
Canaan ....----177 39217 coccecldZe ©9895 3 
Colebrook ......103 121 > a ae: 13 
Cornwall.......176 157 4......169 135 
Goshen ......-.189 87 1. focee 177 103 
Harwinton .....150 80 odcacelad 71 1 
Beet cocccccese 98 8638 WBuccocclD 174 13 
New Hartford. ..224 116 2.222.206 100 10 
New Milford....377 369 6..022-386 388 
Norfolk ........132 95 B..c0ce 1B ~§=—108 
Plymouth.......228 161 LesccooR®l . 168 
Roxbury........ 77 121 Leccoee 7%. 339 
Salisbury ...-.-.155 188 eoeeeel62 175 
Sharon......--.180 178 Bi sccoes 10 maj. 
Torrington......201 112 ToceveelSF 123 10 
Warren cccecscoe, 68 69 S.ccceoe Ti 78 
Washington ....160 161 coooce lS 86168 4 
Watertown .....169 103 Giscasedes Jas 1 
Winchester.....168 124 BWeaeeessue 12 18 
Woodbury......157 195 1......160 201 3 


Total.......3886 3488  105.....3743 3326 77 
Ellsworth’s majority over CH < i cos cocseccceccoscesGll. 
WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Brooklyn.......161 88 oeeeee 149 99 
Ashford ........247 161 18......232 204 8 
Canterbury .....172 104 soeeeel6l = 130 
Chaplin........ 76 67 9......74 88 6 
Hampton....... 70 109 1l...... 66 132 8 
Killingly .......283 195 veeeee261 234 
Plainfield.......184 132 1......167 149 
Pomfret........180 114 eeeeeel70 8136 
Sterling ........ 78 75 eveees 87 93 1 





Voluntown...... 77 85 
Windham ,.....293 218 
Woodstock .....321 200 21......304 245 


Total.......2412 1750. ~ 85.....2356 2066 36 
Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. .....0.eeeeecscccees ll. 


TOLLAND COUNTY. 
Tolland ......-. 96 (145 39...+.-116 126 37 
Bolton. .eseecees 57 63 Bhecsese 61 69 16 
Columbia....... 58 78 Bess. M6 91 
Coventry......-191 130 18......189 155 10 
Ellington.......138 101 4....+.130 83 2 
Hebron .....+-.146 142 34..6...172 151 27 
Mansfield ......170 169 44......183 174 37 
Somers......02-122 111 eeeeeel40 120 3 
Stafford .....2-.186 238 20..2+2-206 229 26 
WN 060000006 78 66 Beenece 76 60 
Vernon ......-.172 47 1......184 55 
Willington .....146 92 11......141 88 10 


Total....-..1560 1383 204.....1653 1401 169 
Elisworth’s majority over Niles. ........eeeeceeeeeeeQ52. 
NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

New London....387 145 47 wecves 13 maj. 
Norwich .......586 334 B.ee6--501 399 4 
Bozrah.......-. 102 52 ecocee 11 maj. 
Colchester......203 109 L..eee0176 = 117 
Franklin ....... 96 85 eecees 14 maj. 
Griswold .......177 93 0000ee 156 92 
Groton......+-.165 183 eoeeee 144 = 205 
Lebanon........203 162 eaveee 200 86185 
Ledyard.......-121 157 eseeesl07 146 
Lisbon......... 91 = 91 1 maj. 
Lyme.....+.--.303 196 
Montville.......149 80 
N. Stonington... 89 224 
Preston .....22-155 1381 
Salem....-.-0. 98 67 
Stonington......277 190 


~s00eee 184 55 
25.00000247 ©2261 2 


om 


Zeceeee 20 maj. 
ee 88 
coeeee 167 maj. 
duonestee Bs 
cocgee O84 87 
Leccece R58 86907 


Waterford ......157 126  12......146 188 
Total.......3359 2425 89.....2175 2053 5 


Ellsworth’s majority over Niles......... 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Middletown ....582 553 12......546 569 


eecccevcvees Lae. 


Chatham.......202 335 2..42-.202 384 
Chester .....++. 73 113 Covccve 26 maj. 
Clinton ........(new Town.) svsese 
Durham.....--.113 103 l.weeee 8 maj. 


East Haddam ...239 211 3.2222. 30 maj. 


Haddam .......235 276 Leccoce 50 maj. 

Killingworth ....209 221 Coccee 91 maj. 

Saybrook ......423 298 4..62+.126 maj. 
Total... 2076 2110 29.2002-947 1120 


Niles’s majority over Ellsworth. .... cee. scecceceseesQ? de 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
Fairfield........281 197 13..¢¢2. 65 maj. 


Bridgeport......410 224 eeeeeedd8 ©6301 1l 
Brookfield .....0116 169 = sa aeee 109 153 4 
Danbury .......458 376 15......426 404 


Darien . .... +00 100 61 
Greenwich......272 227 
Huntington ..... - 146 eevee 
PORTED o-caecces 166 Bisevas 
New Fairfield... 7 99 Sicccee 9S 84 5 
New Canaan....178 137 Ap.csces3GS 180 8 

2 

1 


ceeeee 50 7000 25) 
3 maj. 


Newtown ......298 281 eeeeee- 268 86319 
Norwalk .......361 78 21..2.-.320 172 1 
Redding........172 121 coooes 178 86124 
Ridgefield ......246 137 eeeeee-218 180 
Sherman ....... 47 92 ecccee SS 97 
Stamford .......320 116 Seeeeee 144 maj. 
Stratford .......183 148 eocoeelZ6 139 10 
Trumbull.......128 101 Seccese 

Weston. .cccccee15? 215 


ceecee 32 maj. 
Westport.......143 106 


14,.....127 132 7 


Wilton.........199 98 Tecce.188 128 
Total.......4304 3395 100.....2900 2488 83 


Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. ..0..ssescseeseeeeeee380. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED—aill Whig. 
Dist. No. 1..JosepH TrumsuLe..of.. Hartford..Maj. 1080 
“ Il.. Witttiam L. Storrs... Middletown.....134 
“ IIT..fxHomas W. Witttams .New London.... 90 
a IV..Tuomas B. Ossorne...Fairfield........300 
ad V..Truman SmiTH........ Litchfield.......510 
ad VI..Jonn H. Brockway ... Ellington .......576 


The following gentlemen are elected Sheriffs : 

Hartford Co..Gitnert ALven...of...Enfield..... Whig 
New Haven...Cuartes W. Curtiss..New Haven. “ 
Middlesex .... Linus Cok ...eee+ee+++ Middletown. Adm. 
Fairfield ...+.STann FERRY ......++. Danbury. -+- Whig 
Litchfield..... ALBERT SEDGWIcK..... Litchfield... 
Toliand......Stmon Hovst.........+Hebron..... “ 
Windham ....Joun Gatiup, 3d...... Brooklyn... “ 
New London ..Davip Batpwin.......Prestun .... “ 


P. 8S. Sixteen Towns, electing 22 Representatives, failed 





Thompson....-.270 211 ocewee tt "241 


(8th inst.) The Whig aceounts divide the Members elect— 
103 Whig, 75 Administration, 2 Conservative, | unknown. 
It will readily be perceived that the above returns, by 
Towns, are imperfect, and that their aggregates do not agree 
with those given in the Reeapitulation, which are later and 
fuller. These last include the full vote of every Town but 
Voluntown, Durham, Madison, and Franklin, and the major- 
ity in all but the first of these, so they may be regarded as 





sult doubtful. 
respective = rong : 
Whig. 


AARON CLARK, 


z -J. Phillips Phoenix, 
-»Calvin Balis, 
II..Caleb S. Woodhull, 
-- Barzillai Deming, 
III.. Egbert Benson, 
«+ Ellis Potter, 
IV..Samuel Sparks, 
-»Philo Doane, 
V..Robert Smith, 
-» Abel T. Anderson, 
VI..James Lynch, 
-+Clarkson Crolius, jr. 
VII..Isaac K. Jessup, 
-» Thomas Carnley, 
VIII..Joseph N. Barnes, 
-»Edward Minturn, 
IX..Charles Colgate, 
++ Samuel Cunningham, 


votes. 

Hartford Co....5214 3592 
New Haven....4482 3574 
New London...3359 2425 
Fairfield ......4304 3395 
Windham .....2412 1759 
Litchfield .....3886 3488 * 
Middlesex. ....2076 2110 
Tolland ....e. +1560 1383 


Total......27293 21626 1494....26166 23599 
Ellswerth’s maj. in '38..5667; do. in ’39...+..+..2567. 


nearly perfect. Gov. Ellsworth’s majority must exceed 2,600 


RECAPITULATION OF VOTES FOR. GCVYERNOR. 





728..2..5235 4080 445 
154.....4261 3879 144 
89.....3010 2884 17 
100.....3977 3706 105 
85..-.-2170 2013 43 
105.....3920 3503 83 

29.2-.1940 2133 
204.....1653 1401 169 
1006 


City Election.—The Election of Charter Officers for our 
City commences on Tuesday of next week and closes at sun- 
set on Thursday. The contest is most spirited, and the re- 
The following are the nominations of the 


Mayor, dmin. 


ISAAC L. VARIAN. 


War For ALDERMEN AND ASSISTANTS, 


Stephen R. Harris, 
Joseph Sherman Brownell, 


James I. Roosevelt, jr. 
James H. Titus. 
Benjamin L. Guion, 


Robert J. Livingston, 
Joseph A. Scovill, 
James Ferris, 

Felix O’Neil, 

Samuel J. Willes, 
Thomas Conner, 
William Chamberlain, 
David Vandervoort, 
Thomas G. Talmage, 
Freeman Campbell, 


X.. Peter S. Titus, Elijah F. Purdy, 


-- Joseph Weed, Thomas D. Howe, 
ee Monmouth B. Hart, 
ee Charles J. Dodge, 
oe Joel Kelly, 


Jesse Woods, 
Abraham V. Williams, 
Nathaniel Jarvis, jr§ 
James H. Cook, 
Cornelius B. Timpson, 
Samuel Nichols, 

John D. Spaeer, 


XII..Garrit H. Stryker, 
-+-James Geery, 
XIII.. Abraham B. Tappen, 
-+ Elijah Johnson, 
XIV..Jacob P. Bunting, 
-»Arnest Fink, 
XV.. Thomas Lawrence, 
-»- David Graham, jr. 
XVI..John De La Mater, Daniel F. Tiemann, 
-» Edward D. West, James Pollock, 
XVII.. Benjamin R. Winthrop, Orvill J. Nash, 
--John P. Aims, Frederick Lee. 








Hon. Edward Everett, it is reported, has been offered the 
post of Special Embassador to England, should such appoint- 
ment be required. We do not believe it. 


The Whigs of New-Jersey will hold a State Convention 
at Trenton on the 4th of September next, to appoint Dele- 
gates to the National Convention, &c. The Whig Members 
of the Legislature, on its adjournment, issued an able and re- 
markably temperate Address to the People. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives has issued an Address to the People 
of Virginia. It evinces the most intense and immovable hos- 
tility to the Sub-Treasury scheme, and no particular love for 
the Administration. 

{> The President has appointed Franklin Peale Chief 
Coiner and Jonas R. M’Clintock Melter and Refiner in the 
U.S. Mint at Philadelphia, in place of the old offcers re- 
moved or resigned. 

Gen. Wool, U. S. Army, is on a Southern tour of In- 
spection. 

Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, of Philadelphia, is preaching in 
Texas, as a Presbyterian Missionary. 

Chancellor de Saussure, of South Cue died a 








to make any choice. They will try again on Monday next, 


Charleston a few days since. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Lectures to Ladies, by Mrs. Gove.—A lady is lecturing in 
out City to ladies, on subjects connected with Anatomy and 
Physiology—or rather, in elucidation of those sciences so far 
asa general knowledge of them may be essential to the health 
and well-being of her auditors. With obvious propriety, none 
but females are admitted to che Lectures. This is made the 
theme of much speculation and wonder by certain debased 
spirits among us—some of whom, to the great misfortune of 
our city, have control of or aecess to the lewer order of daily 
journals. For the credit of the community in which we live, 
we feel constrained to state that the gentlemen of New-Yo.k 
indulge no curicsity with regard to these Lectures—much 
less a desire to disturb or interrupt them. That they are 


“proper and beneficial, is evinced not less by the character of 


the hundreds of highly respectable ladies who advocate and 
attend them than by that of their defamers. The study of 
Phisiology with reference to the preservation of Life and 
Health, and the accommodation of. Dress, Regimen, &c. to 
the attainment of that purpose, is not exactly a novelty ; and 
we should regret to see the sex whose responsibilities, duties 
and dangers in regard to Health are by far the greater driven 
from it by ridicule, misrepresentation, and a false, pernicious 
delicacy. It can never be wrong to acquire truth which is 
important to their welfare. 





United States Bank.—On Friday of last week, Mr. 
Nicuoras Bippte resigned the Presidency of the Bank of 
the United States, and Mr. Thomas Dualap, hitherto one 
of the Cashiers, waselected in his stead. ‘The intelligence 
of these changes came upon the public mind wholly unex- 
pected, and fora brief season conspired to increase the 

anic and deepen the gloom which already pervaded the 
Teeny Market. We presume, however, that these effects 
can be but transitory. Mr. Biddle, though a man of un- 
questioned and eminent financial and general ability, is by 
no means the only man in the Union competent to the 
management of concerns even so extensive, ramified and 
important as those of the United States Bank—we believe 
his saccessor is very little his inferior, even in experience— 
while the naked fact of Mr. B.’s retirement is properly 
calculated to strengthen confidence and inspire hope. Mr. 
Biddle’s extreme self-confidence and pride in his capacity 
and fertility of resources is notorious. He would never 
have resigned his post if he had believed that another re- 
vulsion is at hand. 

The most preposterous rumors were set afloat upon the 
announcement of this resignation. The first imported that 
Mr. Woodbury had also resigned, and that Mr. Biddle 
would soon be called to the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment! Another, equally absurd, declared the Bank in a 
perilous condition, and that Mr. B. had made a timely es- 
cape from impending troubles. We need pursue these 
idle tales no further. There can be no sound reason to 
doubt the truth or a of the causes assigned by 
Mr. Biddle liinself. He has been for sixteen years at the 
head of the most important moneyed institution in America 
and the second in the world ; his duties have been most ar- 
duous and unremitting ; he has been the target of incessant 
attack and animadversion ; and he has been subjected to an 
extent and degree of notoriety and hatred which musthave 
more than satisfied the most inordinate longing for such 
luxuries. His station has heen at times one of great anx- 
iety as well as responsibility and labor; and it can hardly 
be deemed strange that now, when the silver of Age has 
begun to blanch his thinned locks, he should take advantage 
of a seeming pause in the fierce strife which the Bank has 
been fated to encounter, to seek again the sweets of retire- 
ment and of leisure. They only who have ever known 
the burden of weighty, pressing and complicated cares can 
realize the rapture with which a long overtasked spirit 
hails the approach of the season in which it may exclaim, 
” To-morrow—the week—the month before me, are ali my 
own!’ . 

We understand that Mr. Biddle goes to Europe in the 
course of the summer, with a view mainly to relaxation 
and repose. He will, however, be engaged in some iin- 
pe financial negociations on behalf of the Bank and 
others. 

Mr. Dunlap is the able and intelligent officer who has for 
years presided over the department of Foreign Exchange 
in the business of the Bank. 


To the Board of Directors of the Bank of the United States: 
GenTLemMEN—I execute a purpose which, as you are 
aware, I have long meditated, and which I intimated to the 
stockholder at their first meeting, under the new charter :— 
that of retiring from the direction of the Bank. It is now 
more than twenty years since I entered the service. They 
have been years of intense labor, and they have earned for 
me a right to claim the relaxation and repose which ap- 
proaching age and precarious health require. I have waited 
anxiously for the most a Age moment at which I 
could be best spared ; but hitherto, whenever I have sought 
the retirement [ so much needed, some difficulty in which 





my services was deemed useful, always interposed to de- 
tam me. None such exists now. All the political dissen- | 
sions connected with the Bank for the last ten years have | 
ceased—all its extraordinary efforts for the protection of 
our national interests are happily ended —and the Bank has 
returned to its acenstomed channels of business in peace. 
I can therefore withdraw at length without inconvenience, | 
and I do it more readily, because I leave the affairs of the | 
institution in a state of great prosperity, and in the hands | 
of able directors and officers. 

This separation from friends with whom I have been so) 
long and so agreeably associated, is among the most pain-| 
fal acts of my life; and I pray you to accept at parting my | 
sincere wishes for the personal welfare of you all. 


N. BIDDLE, President. 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1839. 





THE END OF THE WAR. 

The last Eastern Mail brought us the official intelligence | 
of the conclusion of an agreement or understanding be- | 
tween Gen. Scott and Sir John Harvey, which completely | 
puts an end to all present danger of collision on our North- 
Eastern frontier. We give, from the Augusta Journal. the | 
documents signed by Gen. Scott, Sir John Harvey and 
Gov. Fairfield, which are as follows: 

Heap Quarters, Eastern Division, U. 8. Army, } 
Avucusta, Me. March 21, 1839, 

The undersigned, a Major General in the army of the 
United States, being especially charged with maintaining 
the peace and safety of their entire Northern and Eastern 
frontiers, having cause to apprehend a collision of arms 
between the proximate forces of New-Brunswick and the 
State of Maine on the Disputed Territory which is claimed 
by both, has the honor, in the sincere desire of the United 
States to preserve the relations of peace and amity with 
Great Britain—relations which might be much endangered 
by such untoward collision—to invite from his Excellency 
Major General Sir John Harvey, Lieut. Gov. &c. &c. a 
general declaration to this effect: 





That it is not the intention of the Lieut. Governor of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s province of New-Brunswick, 
under the expected renewal of negociations between the 
Cabinets of London and Washington on the subject of the 


————————————— 
Sir John Harvey renews with great pleasure to Major 
General Scott the assurance of his warmest personal cun- 
sideration, regard and respect J. HARVEY. 
Gov. House, Fredericton, New-Brunswick, March 23, 1839. 
To a paper containing the note of Gen. Scott and the 
acceptance of Sir John Harvey, Gov. Fairfield annexed 


|| his acceptance in these words: 


Execttive Department, Augusta, March 25, 1839. 
The undersigned, Governor of Maine, in consideration 
of the foregoing, the exigency for calling out the troops of 
Maine having ceased, has no hesitation in signifying his 
a acquiescence in the proposition of Major General 
cott. 
The undersigned has the honor to tender to Major Gen- 
eral Scott, the assurance of high respect and esteem. _ 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 
Ia pursuance of the above, we understand that General 
Scott has interchanged the acceptances of his proposition 


|| by Lieut. Gov. Harvey and Gov. Fairfield, and that Gov 
|| Fairfield immediately issued orders recalling the troops of 


Maine on the Disputed Territory, and organizing only a 
civil posse to take charge of the same and prevent depre- 
dations. The troops collected at Augusta were to be dis- 
charged forthwith. So the War of the Disputed Boundary 
is for this time at an end. 


From the Frontier.—The Montreal Herald states, that 
on the 28th ult. a small party from Vermont, in 2 sleighs, 
came down on the ice opposite Beech Bridge, and com- 
menced firing with small arms on the British Barracks. A 
detachment of troops soon routed them, and on arriving at 
the place where the firing commenced they found a wooden 
cannon burst, a new U. 8S. musket, cannister shot, &c.— 
marks of blood were distinctly seen on the ‘ice around. 
The Herald states that by the bursting of the gun one of 
the brigands was killed and some others wounded. 

From the Burlington Sentinel of March 29. 
The following is an extract from a private letter, dated 
ALsBurGn, March 22, 1839, 


| .« Captain Porter’s company of Regulars ure ordered 


from this post to Rouse’s Point, and leave to-morrow; the 


said Disputed Territory, without renewed instructions to | company stationed at Troy are also withdrawn to join the 
that effect from his government, to seek to take military | head-quarters at Plattshurg. The excitement at Rouse’s 


possession of that ‘Territory, or to seek by wilitary force | 
to expel therefrom the armed civil posse, or the troops of | 


Maine. 
Should the undersigned have the honor to be favored 


with such declaration or assurance to be by him communi- | 
cated to His Excellency the Governor of the <tate of Maine, || 
the undersigned does net in the least dont that he would | 





Point is very great, in consequence of the burnings which 
have been kept up for nearly two weeks. Quite anum- 
ber of families are moving out of the place, or rather the 
female part of them. You can form little idea of the alarm 
and confusion which prevails there as soon as night falls. 
Every man in the place is on duty, and filty mounted dra- 
goons are stationed on the lines; yet with all this precan- 


be immediately and fully authorized by the Governor of | von they have fires all aronnd them. Several fires have 


the State of Maine to communicate to His Excellency the 


Governor of New-Brunswick a corresponding pacific de- | 
claration to this effect : 
That in the hope of a speedy and satisfactory settlement, 


by negociation between the Governments of the United | 
States and Great Britain, of the principal or boundary 
question between the State of Maine and the Province of | 
New-Brunswick, it is not the intention of the Governor of | 


Maine, without renewed instructions from the Legislature 
of the State, to attempt to disturb by arms the said Pro- 
vince, in the possession of the Madawaska settlement, or to 
attempt to interrupt the usual communications between | 
that Province and Her Majesty’s Upper Provinces; and | 
that he is willing, in the mean time, to leave the question 
of possession and jurisdiction as they at present stand ; that | 
is, Great Britain holding in fact possession of a part of said 
territory, and the Government of Maine denying her right 
to such possession; and the State of Maine holding in fact 
poasession of another ones of the same territory, to 
which her right is denied by Great Britain. 

With this understanding the Governor of Maine will, | 
without unnecessary delay, withdraw the military force of 
the State from the said Disputed Territory—leaving only, | 
under a Land Agent, a small civil posse, armed or un- 
armed, to protect tho timber recently cut, and to prevent | 
future depredations. 

Reciprocal assurances of the foregoing friendly character | 
having been, through the undersigned, interchanged, all 
danger of collision between the immediate parties to the | 
controversy will be at once removed, and time allowed the 
United States and Great Britain to settle amicably the great | 
question of limits, | 

The undersigned has much pleasure in renewing to His | 
Excellency Major General Sir John Harvey, the assur- | 
ances of his ancient high consideration and respect, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

To a copy of the foregoing, Sir John Harvey annexed 

the following : 


The undersigned, Major General Sir John Harvey, 

ieut Governor of Her Britannic Majesty’s Province of 
New-Brunswick, having received a proposition from Major 
General Winfield Scott of the United States army, of which 
the foregoing is a copy, hereby, on his part, signifies his 
concurrence and acquiesence therein. 


occurred within sight of the guard, and while they were 
extinguishing one, another has broken out in another di 
rection.” 

Later Still.—By a letter from Alburgh, dated Monday 
last, on which implicit reliance may be placed, we learn 
that the barns iaenion to Mr. Covey, an enterprizin 
farmer, in Alburgh, were burned by a gang of “ loyal vol- 
unteers,” on the Saturday night previous. Six or eight 
head of cattle, two horses, and about ten tons of hay were 
also destroyed. Our correspondent adds that scarcely a 
night has passed for three weeks without the heavens be- 
ing illuminated by the light from some incendiary fires in 
that vicinity. 





Trouble in the West.—The Niles Tutelligencer pub- 
lishes a letter from Prairie du Chien, dated March 2, stat- 
ing that trouble was anticipated with the Winnebago In- 
dians this spring, as a great number of them were collect- 
ing on Rock River, who have taken the bold stand that they 
will not move to the West of the Mississippi according to 
their treaty, but will die on the land owned by their fore- 
fathers. The chief who killed Paquette is at the head of 
the movement. ; 

The Massachusetts Legislature is still wrangling about 
the Temperance Law of that State, without effecting any 
change in it. A new bill modifying it so that liquor may be 
sold in any quantity not less than one gallon (instead of fif- 
teen) and authorizing travelers to buy by the glass, lately 
passed the Senate, but was defeated in the House—Yeas 
115; Nays 230. 

Fire at Bridgeport.—The store of Messrs. White & Co. 
in Water-street, Bridgeport, was destroyed by fire on Satur- 
day evening last. Insured $3,000, which will cover the loss. 





The Great Western ard Liverpool are probably the only 
steamships that will run regularly across the Atlantic this 
simmer. The British Queen has been retarded by @ blunder 
in het construction, and will not be ready till August. The 





Great Western is now daily expected. 


* 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 
‘The packet ship Sheffield, Captain Allen, arrived at this 
port on Friday from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 
2d inst. Her advices are two days later than those by the 
Roscoe—those from London being to the evening of the 
1st of March. 
The cotton market was firmer than by the last previous 
arrival, and there was a propect even of improvement in 
the rates of American. Brazil and Egyptian are heavier. 
The imports of the week ending March 1, were 35,000 bags, 
and the sales 24,340. 
Grain is a shade higher, and the supplies limited. 
Trade in the manufacturing districts was but moderately 
active, but generally improving: 
Mr. Stevenson, our minister, had long interviews with 
Lord Palmerston and John Russell on the 28th. Doubtless, 
‘ coming events’ had begun to ‘ cast their shadows before,’ 
with respect to the Boundary troubles. 
Lord Ebrington has been created Baron Fortescue and 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He is the eldest son of 
Earl Fortescue, and 50 years old. He has always beena 
Liberal Whig. 
Information had been received at Constantinople from 
Persia, that the Shah was desirous of a reconciliation with 
England, and had agreed to the terms insisted on by Mr. 
McNeill. Despatches has been sent off by Lord Ponsonby 
with this intelligence, to overtake Mr. McNeill, who was 
returning to England through Georgia. 


Much gloom is said to rest upon commercial affairs in 
Paris. Nine new failures were declared on the 25th.— 
The returns of the recepts and disbursements of the sav- 
ivgs- bank on the 24th and 25th showed the increase of 
alarm or of distress. 


(> The Montreal, Captain Griffin, arrived on Monday 
evening with advices two days later, but brings little ofinterest. 











(> The follewing important Manifesto has been crowded 
out of our columns by matters of more immediate and transi- 
tory interest from week to week since the last arrival of the 
steamship Liverpool. It is too valuable to be lost, however; 
and we now present it. 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 
DECLARATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF CABOOL, 
CANDAHAR, AND HERAT. 

From the Agra Uukhbar, Oct. 23. 

Their Highnesses, the Rulers of Affghanistan, having lately 
noticed a publication, which purports to be a manifesto on 
the part of the Right Honorable the Governor General of In- 
dia, declaratory of the reasons of the approaching invasion of 
these countries, consider it due to themselves and to the world, 
to publish a counter declaration in expesure of the perfidious 
aggressions of the merchants and rulers of India. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the British established a 
footing in India in the character of merchants. Commerce 
has invariably been the plea which they have so ostentatiously 
thrust forward; and the annals of Asia, Europe, and America, 
can prove, that there is no injustice so glaring, no perfidy so 
base, of which they are not prepared to be guilty, in order to 
add an item to their ledger. It is, therefore, no matter of 
surprise to us to perceive that in the opening paragraph of 
their declaration of war, reference is made to the same h 
critical pretext, in justification of the invasion of an independ- 
ent country, but it will surprise us if such effrontery should 
deceive an observing world. 

We question not the right of the British to form whatever 
treaties might be most conducive to their interest with the 
ruler of the Punjaub or the Nawab of Buhawalpoor, but no 
treaties whatever with the Ameers of Sind can be valid unless 
they are ratified by our authority. No such confirmation by 
us has taken place, and the very negotiation of treaties with 
our factious subjects, or with rebellious usurpers, is as offen- 
sive to our national feelings and honor as it is injurious to 
our independence. 

We shall now proceed to consider the pretexts referred to 
in the page, rome tg which embrace two points—our 
hostility to the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and the deputation 
of Captain Burnes by the British government, with the view 
of what is improperly called mediating between the two 
parties. It little becomes a nation, which deals so largely in 
professions of justice, to reproach us with hostility to a power 
which has robbed us of our revenues, weakened our resources, 
invaded and ruined our provinces, destroyed our trade, sacked 
our towns and violated our religion. Under such circum- 
stances, is hostility unjustifiable? If the British government 
had suffered but one hundredth part of the injuries which we 
have endured, it would have raised a flame which would only 
have been extinguished in the utter destruction of the perpe- 
trator of the wrong. We too, are men not void of human 


our country, and, as in duty and honor bound, we strained 
~— nerve to replace her in her natural position. 
e were not, however, insensible to the offers of medi- 
ation made by the British government, and with the humane 
view of avoiding war, and the numerous evils which follow in 
its train, we declared our willingness to listen to reasonable 
terms, and conceded many points which we hai more than 
sufficient grounds for maintaining. This was the best proof 
of our sincerity, and, if any were necessary, we might ad- 
vance the manner of our reception of the envoy, Captain 
Burnes, who was deputed to ourCourt. The offer of media- 
tion, however, which was so jesuitically made, was a mock- 
ery as complete as the schrab of our deserts, its sole tendency 
being not to redress our wrongs but to secure the aggresser 
in the enjoyment of his spoils. 
The futility of the above pretexts is supported by what fol- 
lows:—An army of Persians has besieged one of our towns, 
Herat. By the union of our resources in men and money we 
have, by the favor of God, beaten back our heretical invaders, 
and yet the British government deceives the world so grossly 
as to endeavor to make it suppose that the Persian invasion 
has taken place under our own auspices, and that we have 
conspired to extend Persian influence and authority. 
To give this pretext an air of plausibility, it is pretended that 
the interests of Herat are separate from those of the rest of 
Affghanistan. But as we have united before, so we are united 
now, and will spill our blood in one stream in the common 
cause, the expulsion of the common enemy, whether he come 
from the East or West. 
It is time, therefore, that we performed the disagreeeble 
but unavoidable duty of rejecting the insidious offer of me- 
diation; but its rejection, according to all the principles of 
international law, did not in any way effect the amicable re- 
lations existing between us and the British government. In 
rejecting it, we repudiated, as we do still, all schemes of 
aggrandizement and ambition. The falsehood of such impu- 
tations is self-evident; for, not only does the declaration al- 
lege that we openly threatened to eall in foreign aid, a degree 
of folly and want of political craft so glaring as to constitute 
in itself a sufiicient refutation of the charge, but we are de- 
clared to be disunited, pular and incapable. We leave 
it, therefore, to British ingenuity to discover how these asser- 
tions are compatible with each other. In this position ef af- 
fairs the British envoy took his departure from our court, 
abandoning all hopes of being able to induce us to sacrifice 
our just right and be traitors to our country. 
It is here necessary to revert to the siege of Herat, as the 
sephistry of the Simlah cabinet endeavors to connect that un- 
justifiable and cruel aggression on the part of Persia with the 
policy of Affghanistan. We have devoted our energies, our 
properties, and our lives, to the expulsion of the invaders, 
who are our natural enemies, and whose interests, manners, 
language and religion are so particularly different from our 
own. Were these all-powerful considerations insufficient, the 
injuries which we have received from the Persians during a 
series of ages up to the present hour would obviate all possi- 
bility of our cordial co-operation. If, therefore, the British 
government has received insult and injury from the Shah of 
Persia, a subject on which it is unnecessary for us to express 
an opinion, we have, and shall offer no opposition to its just 
demands ; all that we demand is to be allowed to preserve a 
strict neutrality between the belligerent parties. 
To this policy, and to this policy alone, do we, the rulers 
of the United States of Affghanistan, declare our adherence, 
nor can we in justice be made answerable for the factious acts 
of a few inhabitants of these provinces, who, in opposition to 
our express and reiterated commands, have disgraced the 
Affghanistan name, and forfeited their allegiance by siding 
with the Persian invaders. 
It is, however, a policy which, though just in itself, does 
not suit the Machiavelian politicians of Calcutta, who, in de- 
fiance of international law, have set up a creature of their own, 
and that creature a Soajo-ool-moolk, who 18 ready to sacrifice 
all the interests of his country for his own aggrandizement, 
who, since he became an outlaw and a beggar, has lived 
on the degrading charity of the British government. 
With so contemptible an instrument as this does the Brit- 
ish government combine to destroy the legitimate power of 
Affghanistan—a power founded on the love and willing obedi- 
ence of our subjects. It taunts us with our disunion and un- 
popularity. While every other Eastern power has been shaken 
or distracted, we have preserved our power and the national 
independence inviolate, without impoverishing and oppressing 
our people by standing armies and grinding revenue officers. 
If these are proofs of our disunion and pularity, then, and 
then only, will we plead guilty to the charge. 
The onus probandi lies with our adversaries and what 
proof have they brought? But we will join issue on their 
own ground, It is notorious that the two best British author- 
ities on Affghanistan have commented on our rule in terms 
of the highest commendation. Our real crime, however, lies 
in our determination not to allow our country to become a 
subsidiary province of the Indian empire, and it is for this 
that we are selected to make room for a stipendiary refugee. 
It is for this that the Simlah politicians league with our in- 
veterate enemy Runjeet Sing, and our rebellious subjects of 











feelings, and we could not look tamely on the degradation of 


——— 
not Sooja-ool-moolk enter Afighanistan supported by foreign 
bayonets, lest another and another flight should consign his 
name to the lowest pit of infamy. Let not the Governor 
General mock us by pretending to establish the integrity of 
Affghanistan by an alien army. We appeal to the honor of 
the British mation; but should that appeal be vain, we will 
submit ourselves to the the fortune of war and our good 
swords, and in support of this declaration we will, in the 
language, and, we trust, with the success of the American 
people, ‘ mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor!’ 

By order of the Rulers of the United States of Canoot, 
Canpauar, and Herat, October 17. 





IC Providence, R. I., voted on Wednesday on the ques- 
tion of retaining or abolishing her City Charter. For Re- 
pealing, 221; against Repealing, 626. 

(> Saratoga Springs has elected Whig Charter Officers. 

IK> Kingston, Ulster Co., has also elected Whig Officers. 

Mobile, Ala., has elected Adm. Charter Officers by about 
300 majority. Last year Whig Mayor by about as many; 
though the city has been Adm. for years in every contest 
where party lines are drawn. 

Gen. Winfield Scott has been earnestly pressed to partake 

of a Public Dinner in this city by a number of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens. 
Essex Bank, Guildhall, Vt.—We understand that the bills 
of this Bank are not now purchased in this city at any price. 
Spurious.—Girard Bank of Philadelphia—$5s altered to 
$50s, are in large circulation in that city. 





OFFICIAL. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, April 1, 1839. 

The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the act 
of October 12th, 1837, has been issued, viz: 
$10,000,000.00 
Of that issue there has been re- 
deemed the sum of.......+-. 8,529, 136.50 ————__—__ 
Leaving outstanding of first issue the sum of..$1,470,863.50 
In lieu of those redeemed there 
has been issued under the act 
of 21st May, 1838.......++. 5,709,810.01 
Of that issue there has been re- 
deemed...cececceccscceess 1,671,166.50 
Leaving of the second issue, outstanding, the 
sum OE intedencctorssotsensieessessen een 


5,509,507.01 





The amount issued under the provisions of the 
2d of March, 1839, is...cccccccccecceces 2,080,985.14 


Making the aggregate outstanding .......++.$7,590,492.15 
LEVI WOODBURY, Sec’y of the Treasury. 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Officers 6f the Customs.—Charles J. F. Allen, Appraiser, 
Boston—vice Levy R. Lincoln, removed. 
Nicholas Willis, Collector, Oxford, Me.—vice John Willis, 
deceased. 
Edw. A. Raymond, Appraiser, Boston—vice John Crown- 
inshield, resigned. 
Land Officers. —Thomas H. Kennedy, Receiver of Public 
Moneys, New-Orleans—vice Richard M. Carter, resigned. 
Marvelluos Eastham, Register of the Land Office, Spring- 
field, Illinois—vice, Stephen A. Douglass, resigned. 





From the New-Orleans Courier. 
From Mexico.—The arrival of the schooner Woodbury 
furnishes news from Tampico to the 15th March. Defeated, 
and almost without followers, the Federal General, Urrea, 
entered Tampico a few days before. The army of Busta- 
mente was approaching, and it was said intended to give up 
Tampico to be pillaged by the soldiers. The utmost alarm 
prevailed in Tampico among the natives and foreigners, with- 
out distinction. Gen. Mexia was close by, besieged in Tus- 
pan. The troops of the Central Government had made them- 
selves masters of the bar, as well as the approaches by land, 
and it was thought that Mexia could not leng hold out. 
This news may be considered important. The success of 
the armies of the Centralists is calculated to make the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico more unbending than ever in its relations 
with foreign powers. If it does not lead to the rejection of 
the treaty with France, it will certainly make the President 
of Mexico less disposed than ever to do justice to the re- 
clamations in favor of American citizens. The protection of 
our trade in and with that country will require vigorous mea- 
sures on the part of the Government of the United States, and 
we hope they will be taken forthwith. 
Extract of a letter dated “'Tamptco, March 14, 1839. 
“ Our political horizon is very squally. ‘the Government 
is sending forces upon this place from all quarters; and it is 
rumored that the destruction of this town is contemplated. 


The Americans have made a representation, through our Con- 





Scinde, to dismember the kingdom and partition its provinces. 
We warn them, however, to pause while it is yet time. Let 


sul, requesting pretection from our Government, which we 
hope will be sent immediately. All was quiet at Matamoras.” 
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The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 














American Criticism.—Our critical journals are breught 
into contempt abroad by the superlative tone which they al- 
ways assume either in praise or condemnation. There seems 
to be no proper mean, no juste milieu to our criticism. A 
book is either the most magnificent production of the age, or 
it is the wretchedest stuff that ever proceeded from the brain 
of a miserable driveler, It will be confessed, however, that 
our critics seldom or ever speak in the language of censure. 
Their object seems to be that of promoting the sale of a book. 
It is sent to them by the publisher, and it is but a just return 
for the courtesy to puff it—and puff it they. do with a strength 
and vehemence which could not be surpassed were all the 
winds in the cave of Holus within their puffing capacity. 
They seem never to imagine that they are making themselves 
and the author supremely ridiculous. Over-blown praise, 
like over-blown bubbles, is very. apt to burst—and all the 
glittering hues which played upon its surface, vanish into 

We could adduce several amusing instances of this spe- 
cies of criticism; but the truth of our observation is so ap- 
parent, that the corroboration of examples would be super- 
fluous. It is merely necessary to present the fact to the grand 
jury of the public, so that a bill of indictment may be found 
against these puffers and praisers. The system, if pursued, 
will be ruinous to our literature. Already have its evil effects 
become apparent. Minds that could ascend the hights of 
excellence are content to repose upon the plains of medioc- 
rity ; and yet the remark is hardly correct, for such suppose 
themselves to have ascended the mountain-summit of fame, 
when they have hardly taken a step from the valley of ob- 
scurity. 

Commendation is so common with us, that it is hardly any 
test of the success of awork. The publisher’s ledger is the only 
infallible criterion. This seldom shows a goodly and rapid 
array of figures, except in the case of some melo-dramatic 
novel, which deserves the lash for overdoing termagant and 
out-heroding Herod. Such success is not often the evidence of 
merit. If common fame and common sale, then, be not evi- 
dences of merit, to what source shall we look for a true esti- 
mate of the character of a new literary production? The 
question is extremely difficult to answer. Few critics have 
the temerity to express their real opinions, even if they are 
willing to be troubled with forming any. Should they do so, 
they are well aware that they will receive what, in vulgar 
parlance, is called ‘more kicks than coppers.’ All kinds of 
disingenuous feelings and motives are attributed to the man 
who dares to speak the truth. He is envious; he is malig- 
nant; he wishes to ruin another to build up himself; he looks 
at objects through a distorted medium; he has become dis- 
gusted with the world, and seeks revenge in abuse; he has 
a sour, crabbid disposition; he breakfasts upon tomahawks 
and dines upon cross-cut saws. Such are the gentle observa- 
tions, with which fairness and boldness in criticism are met. 
The public are never ready to hear a favorite reprehended ; 
anda writer who happens to ‘ take,’ is praised without stint. 
Sometimes, however, there is to be found a critic valiant 
enough to insinuate that the public fuvorite is not ‘ the great- 
est writer that ever existed or could exist under any circum- 
stances ;’ and sometimes the key-note, so courageously struck, 
is taken up and prolonged on a higher scale. Jupiter, what 
a crash follows! It is suddenly discovered that the favorite is 
not such a tremendous genius after all! Then, how they run 
him down! Poor Cooper is an instance of this—and we take 
blame to ourselves for having so ferociously joined in the 
pursuit. His condemnation is complete—far more thorough 
than even the outrageous flattery with which he was followed 
for years. 

Neither the praise nor the censure is right; we should con- 
fer both more sparingly, more judiciously. A writer may be 
one of good ability and fine taste, without being the best au- 
thor that the delighted world of literature ever saw; and he 
may commit some errors and have a few faults without being 
the most intense ass that ever brayed without long ears. 
‘This style of superlative speaking and writing among critics 
must be abandoned ; there must be moderation, good sense, 


discrimination; hyperbolical puffing must give way to the 
calm expressions of judgement—or our criticisms will con- 
tinue to be held in just and richly-merited contempt. 





New Books.—We have this week to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to our excellent friends, Messrs. Cavey and Hart, 
for their splendid edition of Walter Savage Landor’s ‘ Peri- 
cles and Aspasin.’ This celebrated work appears in a befit- 
ting garb. It is beautifully executed, and would do credit to 
the English press. It must-be eagerly sought for by those 
lovers of literature in our country who have not seen the ori- 
ginal edition and whose curiosity has been excited by the ex- 
tracts which have been published in the British reviews and 
magazines. ‘ Pericles and Aspasia’ will be ranked among 
the classics of the language, and, as one of these, entitled to 
& conspicuous position in well-sclected libraries. Many thanks 
are due to the enterprising publishers by whom it has thus 
been laid: before American readers. 

‘The American Flower-Garden Directory.’This work is 
invaluable to those who are cultivators of the most beautiful 
products of the earth, either by taste or profession. It con- 
tains practical directions for the culture of plants, in the 
flower-garden, hot-house, green-house, rooms or parlor-win- 
dows, for every month in the year, with a description of the 
plants most desirable in each, the nature of the soil and situa- 
tion best adapted to their growth; instructions for erecting a 
hot-house, green-house, and laying out a flower-garden—the 
whole adapted to either large or small gardens—with instruc- 
tions for preparing the soil, propagating, planting, training 
and fruiting the grape vine. This is the second edition, con- 
densed and improved from the first. It is written in a mo- 
dest, simple, comprehensible style, by Robert Buist, nursery- 
man and florist, of Philadelphia. The great benefit derivable 
from such a manual of directions will be fully appreciated by 
all who turough ignorance have failed in their attempts at cul- 
tivating plants and flowers. With the concluding paragraph 
of the intelligent author’s introduction, we fully accord : 

“The estates of the wealthy are susceptible of great im- 
provement: they want more of the picturesque and (to use 
the word of the veteran pioneer of horticulture) gardenesque 
effect to relieve their premises from the monotonous erections 
and improvements which seem to govern all. On culture, a 
work, adapted to the climate, must (and no other can) be the 
guide in this country. On this account a work like the pre- 
sent has been a desideratum to aid the very rapid advance- 


ment of the culture of flowers among the intelligent of our 
flourishing republic.” 


To Messrs. Otis, Broaders and Company, of Boston, we are 
likewise indebted for several of their late publications. The 
Boston publishers generally would find their account in imi- 
tating the generosity of those publishers and that of James 
Munroe and Company, by sending their books to the principal 
Editors in this city. Their sale would be increased ten-fold 
in consequence. The books from Otis, Broaders and Co. 
reached us in time only for brief notice this week. 

First. ‘ Man, in his Physical Structure and Adaptations, 
by Robert Mudie, author of ‘ The Heavens,’ ‘ The Four Sea- 
sons,’ ‘ The British Naturalist,’ etc. etc.’—This work appears 
as a neatly-printed duodecime, and its title-page sufficiently 
explains its nature. No one, who has looked into the previ- 
ous productions of its learned author, can doubtits excellence. 

Second. ‘ Philothea, a Romance, by Mrs. Child, author of 
*The Mother’s Book,’ ‘ Frugal Housewife,’ &c.’—second 
edition.—This is a delightful bovk, written in pure, classical 
English. It has won for its gifted and accomplished author 
‘ golden opinions from all sorts of people.’ 

Third. ‘The Life of William Cowper, Esq., by Robert 
Southey, Esq., LL. D., Poet Laureate’—in two volumes; 
pp- 329 and 360.—It is in the issuing of such works as these 
that publishers entitle themselves to the gratitude of the pub- 
lic. We have long Leen familiar with the reputation of this 
work, from the pen of the first prose-writer of the age, and 
we hail its appearance with a gratification akin to that which 
we experienced in turning over the leaves of ‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia.’ a 

Fourth. ‘A Treatise on the Diseases produced by Ex- 
cesses, &c.’—This little treatise is highly commended by the 
medical profession. It is translated fronf the French of M. 
Deslandes, M. D., Member of the Royal Academy of Medi- 





cine at Paris, and ether learned societies—with many ad- 
diti 


NR 

Aids to Preaching and Hearing : by Thomas H. Skin- 
ner.—( New-York: John S. Taylor.)—This is a treatise on 
ene of the most important subjects which can be presented to 
the Christian community, and theretere in its title bespeaks, 
as we have little doubt-it will obtain, the consideration of all 
who desire to ‘ magnify their office,’ or ‘ take heed how they 
hear.’ As long as ‘faith cometh by heating, and hearing by 
the word of God.’ aids to the présentation and reception of 
the Gospel must be regarded as a gift to the public, second in 
value to none other at the disposal of any uninspired mind. 
To this subject, so intrinsically important, Dr, Skinner has 
applied, with great effect, the resources of his well-finished 
and disciplined intellect. The book is replete with sound 
and original views, based upon the word of God, and in har- 
mony with all the moral and physical laws of our being, as 
made known to us by consciousness and common sense. 
Here are no wild and incongruous speculations, with no other 
commendation than the strange and mystic costume in which 
they are clad—no visionary plans to make men eloquent, 
much as an instrument of music is elaborated to discourse 
sweet tones; but all is plain, practical, judicious, winning by 
its simplicity, as well as taxing by its comprehensive and con- 
secutive trains of thought, the undivided interest of the reader. 

With most of the sentiments advanced by Dr. Skinner, we 
cordially concur. Let his book be studied—not merely read 
—and it will do more to elevate the style, and increase the 
power of theypulpit, than all the artificial rules given from 
the time of Claude to the present day. Not that we would 
decry these rules, if confined to their proper sphere. But 
when they are made, as they too often are, the summum bo- 
num of pulpit excellence, we hail any publication which, like 
this, assigns to them their secondary and proper place, and 
exalts a highly cultivated intellect, impressed with the great- 
ness and grandeur of the work, to be the main element of suc- 
cess and power in the ministrations of the pulpit. 

The style in which this book is issued, does great credit to 
its enterprising publisher. So long as he publishes books of 
such internal worth and external beauty as the one now before 
us, he cannot but secure the patronage of an enlightened 
public. 


‘Impressions of T'ravel in Egypt and Arabia Petrea.— 
This admirable work from the French of Alexander Dumas is 
admirably done into English by Mrs. Edward S. Gould, of 
this city. The style of the translation is free and bold, but 
at the same time mirrors with singular fidelity the character 
and manner of the author’s mind. We give to-day an episode 
from the work, which we call ‘ The Battle of the Pyramids.’ 
From it the reader may form one just idea of the work ; yet 
other extracts should be offered to display the vivid freedom 
with which scenes, rendered deeply interesting by Scriptural 
associations, are described. The disposition of the author is 
peculiarly hilarous, and we always accompany him with plea- 
sure. Weshall have occasion to refer to this work at length. 
It is printed in a beautiful style. (Published by John S. 
Taylor.) 


Mr. Simmons upon British and American Oratory.— 
Who so able to lecture upon this theme, as one so deeply im- 
bued with the true spirit of cloquence as Mr. Simmons? He 
must have attained the acknowledged eminence as an orator, 
which he enjoys, by the most devoted and observing study of 
those models of eloquence whose works and whose style he 
now proposes to illustrate, in his peculiarly felicitous and 
popular manner. His first Lecture (that upon British Ora- 
tors) was delivered at Stuyvesant Institute, last night—the 
second of the series will be given this evening, at the same 
place. 

Thomas Hogg’s Flower-Garden.—In noticing this fine 
establishment Iast week we made an error in supposing that 
the excellent proprietor was ubout to sell his garden-imple- 
ments, &c. It was the son, James Hogg, and not the father, 
who proposed the sale. Mr. ‘ Thomas Hogg, Florist and 
Seedsman,’ still flourishes, like one of his hardiest and most 
valuable plants, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
streets, just a pleasant walk or drive from the lower part of 
the city. We commend all those who would beautify their 
parlors or boudoirs, to visit his green-houses and from them 
select the rarest pots of flowers and the most charmingly- 
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The Foreign Magazines, &c.—We have received our 
March numbers of the British journals, and they promise a 
rich entertainment to our readers for some weeks to come. 
They reached us too late for extended extracts this week. 
We shall select from them most copiously—giving every ching, 
where not too unconscionably long, that is good in Black- 
wood, the New Monthly, Fraser, Tait, the Gentleman’s, the 
Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, Musical World, and others, too numerous to reca- 
pitulate. 


District School Library.—Our readeis are referred to 
Messrs. Harper’s Advertisement in to-day’s New-Yorker. 
We hope that the example of this eminent house will be fol- 
lowed by other publishers, and that the New-Yorker may be 
made a general medium of literary anneuncements.—Would 
not the journals of our State gratify their readers as well as 
subserve the great cause of Education by giving the list of 
books comprised in the School Library a place in their col- 
umns? We ask it as a favor. 








Halleck’s Poems.—We understand that the Harpers have 
in press and will soon issue ‘ Alnwick Castle, and other Po- 
ems,’ in a neat duodecimo volume at a reasonable price—be- 
sides ‘ Fanny,’ and the ‘ Croaker Pieces,’ by the same author, 
in a second volume of similar size. 


Mr. Wallack’s Benefit.—Certain movements have been 
made among the friends of Mr. James Wallack, Manager of 
the National Theatre, to give hima complimentary benefit, 
and the usual preliminary steps have been taken—that is to 
say, a committee has been chosen and Brigadier General 
George P. Morris appointed Treasurer. 

Mr. Wallack is an enterprising and excellent Manager; 
and, if we were not totally averse to the principle of giving 
these compliments, we should lend our support to this benefit. 
As it is, we hope that those who like Mr. Wallack and his 
theatre will go to it when they are most likely to be pleased, 
without any reference to a benefit. 





. Kor the New-Yorker. 
ILLINOIS AND THE WEST. 


Messrs. Editors :—In your paper of the 12th January, in 
some editorial remarks relative to a certain letter which you 
published some time since, disparaging the West, you say 
‘ you desire to publish truth on both sides of every important 
question,’ and immediately following you publish another let- 
ter equally disparaging ‘for what it is worth,’ dated at Pe- 
kin, IIl., Nov. 3, 1838. To that letter I wish to reply, thereby 
giving you an opportunity of publishing the truth on one side, 
however it may alter the appearance of things on the other. 
I should feel satisfied to let such letters go ‘ for what they are 
worth,’ if they were circulated only among the people about 
whom they are written; but as it is, they are published in 
Eastern papers to circulate among Eastern people, many of 
which are turning their attention towards the Great West 
with a view of ultimately wending their way thither—conse- 
quently are desirous of obtaining correct information relative 
thereto, such as they can rely on. But what impressions will 
they receive from such information as is contained the letter 
referred to? The writer says: “I have traveled pretty much 
throughout the State, and do not recollect of seeing more than 
one or two families free from sickness.”” What a dolefal 
picture is here exhibited to him who wishes to emigrate to 
Illinois. A man from the ‘land of steady habits’ has travel- 
ed through the great State of Illinois, and has only been able 
to find two families free from sickness. If this was actually 
true—if such was the state of affairs in Illinois last Novem- 
ber, we might justly expect soon to see the State abandoned 
as a place uninhabitable by human beings. If the readers of 
that letter receive the impressions that the writer must have 
intended to convey, who among them would ever think of 
hazarding his life by settling in Illinois? But fortunately these 
things are not so. The great Giver ‘of every good and per- 
fect gift’ could never have designed a country so fair, a soil 
80 fruitful, to be the abode only of the roving savage or of 
wild beasts, A country possessing so many natural advan- 
tages, was most surely designed for the abode of civilized 
life. Places situated remote from the large streams and low 
bottom lands, on high rolling Prairies, are as salubrious and 
healthful, probably, as any portion of the United States. I 
I have resided two years in Illinois and have not suffered a 


day from sickness. A father of a large family, » few days 
since, informed me that he had been in the the State four 
years, and that his expenses for medicine did not exceed a 
half a dollar during the whole time. It is true that sickness 
prevailed to an alarming extent along the large water courses, 
the past summer and fall, owing to the extreme heat of the 
weather, and lowness of the streams. Another season like 
the past may not occur in twenty years tocome. Let those 
who wish to come to Illinois to cultivate the soil, seek a lo- 
cation on the high prairies, where the atmosphere is pure, 
and the air circulates freely, and they will be no more liable 
to the ‘ills that flesh is heir to’ than they would be located 
on the most favored spot in the Union. Those who wish to 
follow commercial pursuits may settle along the Rivers, and 
ble to fever and ague and bilious attacks. Another statement 
then escape, though before they are acclimated they will be lia- 
in that letter is not exactly in accordance with the spirit and 
enterprise of Yankees, or else I know little of them. The 
writer says, “Many and many a poor Yankee have I conversed 
with, who would willingly return to Mass. and be content 
with one meal per day, could they but get there.” Oh! ye 
poor Yankees of I!linois, why did yor*not solicit that great 
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observer of the conditions of man, who learned 30 much of |; 


your grievances, to become your agent, and on his return to 
petition the good pe@ple of Massachusetts immediately to 
form a socicty, that might exercise a benevolence for your 
relief, to enable you to return back where you would be so 
comfortable on ‘one meal per day?’ The wniter finally con- 
cludes by giving the important information to the world, that 
‘a man with money can do well in Illinois ;” very truae—in 
Illinois, or in any other State; but the poor man he says, 
“had much better stay in the East.” Let us contrast the 
situation of the poor man in New England and in Illinois: A 
poor man in New England whois dependent on his daily earn- 
ings for the support of his family, can get for a day’s work a 
bushel of corn, or a half a bushel of wheat, or about eight 
pounds of pork; in Illinois, for a day’s work he can get four 
bushels of corn, or half a bushel of wheat, or twenty pounds 
of pork. Thus the difference may be seen: the truth is, a 
poor man cannot get ‘one meal per day’ as easily in New 
England as he can three in Illinois; and what are the pros- 
pects ahead for the poor man in New England? He toils from 
day to day, without the least hope of ever accumulating be- 
yond the necessities of a week. Not so in Illinois; he enjoys 
an advantage not common in New England—that of taking 
land on shares, getting two thirds of the crop, which is more 
than three thirds at the East. By such means he is soon en- 
abled to purchase land (say 80 acres for $100) and cultivate 
his own soil, and that soil will yield more abundantly, than 
he who cultivates the sterile hills of New England ever dream- 
ed of. Is it not better for the poor man to be where the 
‘harvest is great and the laborers few?’ 1f so, then Illinois 
is the place for him, where land is cheap—wages high, and 
produce abundant. The past season large fields of corn have 
yielded, on un average, 75 bushels to the acre; wheat from 
20 to 40 bushels, and other crops in proportion. Several 
neighbors have done an extensive business raising onions, 
which has cost them but little labor, as they sowed them on 
ground pretty free from weeds, broad cast, and have raised 
as high as 300 bushels to the acre, which they have sold at 
624 cents per bushel—these are facts and will speak for 
themselves. D. Ss. 
Charleston, Peoria Co., Ill., Eeb. 25, 1839. 





From Texas.—By the arrival of the steamer New-York, 
Capt. Wright, last night, in 40 hours from Galveston, we re- 
ceived a Houston paper to the 20th inst. We donot find any 
thing in it in the shape of news. 

Wm. H. Wharton died on the 14th inst. at Groce’s Point, 
while on a visit to that place. His death was caused by the 
accidental discharge of a pistol. It is only a few weeks 
since we announced the death of his brother, Col. John A. 
Wharton. 

Gen. Foote, of Mississippi, is going to write a history of 
Texas, at the solicitation of the citizens of that country. 

Charles R. Eaton, the actor, had arrived at Houston, and 
was warmly welcomed by the citizens of that place. 

The New-York was aground at Poverty Point for 30 hours. 
She brings 70 passengers. [New-Orleans Sun of 26th ult. 





The Steamer Othello, going over the Falls of the Ohio, at 
Louisville, was perfectly cut in to in two, and is a total loss. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
RAMBLINGS IN ROME. 

“‘ To the studio of Thorwaldsen,’’ said I. 

My cicerone led the way, and in a few minutes we were in 
the workshop of the greatest living sculptor. He was not 
himself present. He ta given up hard or constant labor: 
old age forbids it. Now and then he gives some finishing 
strokes. By his pupils a statue or a group is carried up al- 
most to the point of life. It is there left 4. them, and the 
chisel of the Master comes. The pupils sculpture it for the 
multitude; Thorwaldsen, with a few touches, then finishes jt 
for the connoisseurs, and for immortality. I was much inter 
ested in wandering through his five or six rooms. They were 
crowded with artistical objects in curious forms. In one 
apartment were several clay models. These are the first visi- 
ble manifestations of the sculptor. They are the immediate 
imbodiments of conception, and demand the highest efforts of 
genius. All subsequent labor is quite mechanical, or border- 
ing on it. After the model comes a mould, bearing its im- 
pression. Then from this mould is fashioned the cast, which 
is ever present to the artist’s eye while chiseling. Scattered 
about, were many marble blocks just from the quarry; and 
many others but rudely wrought—an arm Shadowed out here, 
and a leg there. In this, the form was faintly beaming forth 
into expression; in that, it had come forth into its nearest 
; proximity to life. I was attracted by a statue of Christ. The 
| features were indeed heavenly. Before me, to be sure, was 
jearthly marble; but all else earthly had been purged there- 
from. The figure is gently bending; its countenance is in 
repose; the eyes are downward turned; and the whole ex- 

ression is of humility, but the humility of a celestiul being. 
Redeten the eye upon it for a long time, the beholder seems 
advanced into the presence of high heaven-born qualities. 
These every-day schemes and pursuits have for a little while 
relaxed their hold upon his heart. He is amazed at those 
| mysterious powers of Art, which can so vividly and impress- 
ively make a block of marble the visible home of noble and 
spiritual affections. How near may the creature approximate 
to a creator! He may go quite up to that mysterious line, 
| which separates life from that which is just below, just less 
than life. He can endow the stone with an intellect and a 
heart. He can enliven it with thoughts and with passions. 
He can make it meditate, and love, and fear, and hope, and 
hate. He can only not make it breathe. 

In an adjacent room was the statue of a Russian princess, 
and one of the most beautiful works of the kind which I have 
lately seen. It was also completely cleansed of every thing 
material. Never was there more admirable skill of artist. 
How delicately and dexterously were intellect and fecling 
with each other interwrought, and there intermingled ! 

Among a hundred other objects of interest, was the bust of 
Thorwaldsen. It reminded me of the features of Franklin. 
It had their philosophic calmness; their kind, manly, honest 
expression. It represents the artist at the age of sixty. Cov- 
ered with years and fame, Thorwaldsen is about to retire to 
Copenhagen, the place of his nativity: the city may well re- 
| joice, as indeed she has often done, in the fame of this illus- 
trious son. 

Leaving the studio, I reflected upon my next move. It 
| was a warm, hazy, dream-like day, fit for cogitations among 
ithe ruins. I had already killed the chief hons of Rome; 
| palaces—churches—antiquities. One, however, remained. 
| We passed to it ;—the Column and Forum of Trajan;—Tra- 
| jan, a virtuous emperor, in an age when virtue was little more 
|than anempty name. After the lapse of near two thousand 
| years, ‘still we Trajan’s name adore.’ ‘ This column,” be- 
| gan my guide, “ is one hundred and thirty-two feet high. It 
\is historic. Those bassi relievi—twenty-three of which are 
| spirals, and twenty-five hundred figures—represent the Dacian 

victories of that Emperor. The top was formerly surmount- 
}ed by his bronze statue, in whose hands was a golden urn 
| containing his ashes. They are gone! That you see above, 
is the statue of St. Peter.” At last the brazen image of the 
| saint has got the better of that mighty heathen, though the 
| great orginal, living, could hardly stand against the imperial 
idolater of his day. Well may the faithful esteem this an 
emblem of the all-victorious spirit of Catholic Christianity. 
Its foot is on the neck, not only of its relentless foes, but of 
their very statues. And this column is historic. A hap 
thought to perpetuate heroic deeds; not in volumes prisoned 
up in libraries inaccessible save to the literary few; but in 
marble or in brass, that shall stand broadly, openly, readably, 
out to the eyes of ull, and through their eyes, appealing to 
their understandings and their hearts. Doubtless there was 
much in these ever-present embodiers of stirring events, to 
create and keep alive a patriotic ambition among the citizens 
of Rome. And here stood the Forum of the Emperor. This 
was one of the most magnificent structures in Rome. It was 
designed by Apollodorus, the Athenian. Yonder wasa splen- 
did palace. Upon this side was a beautiful marble temple, 
dedicated to the emperor. Upon that were a gymnasium, a 
library, a triumphal arch, and porticoes; and above and be- 
neath were equestrian statues, and numerous sculptured forms 
of Rome’s most illustrious citizens. This was regarded as a 
wonder, even when that city was in its glory. “Its gigantic 
edifices,” says Ammianus Mareellinus, “it is impossible to 
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describe, or for any mortals to conceive.” When the Em- 
peror Constans Rome, he was struck with astonish- 
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ment and admiration at the magnitude and bewuty of this !) 
work. He despaired of executing anything equal to it, and 
said the only object he would, or could imitate, was the horse 
whereon the bronze statue of Trajan was seated. Where now 
is that equestrian group? Vanished. I stand upon the spot 
where it stood. Long has it been crumbled to fragments with 
those wherein are the bones of the prince who wished to imi- 
tate it. And where is the statue that looked abroad triumph- 
antly frem yonder summit? A certain cardinal has its head 
—that was not long since dug up from amongst the rubbish 
at the foot of the column—stowed away in his closet. And 
where is the gilded urn, which, holding the dust of the de- 
parted emperor, ested in the statue’s ght hand? You may 
see it, as you ascend the Capitol, upon an old Roman mile- 
stone. And where is the Forum? I see before me a large 
open space, cleared up by French curiosity. Yonder are 
halves of some twenty enormous granite columns, still stand- 
ing, and strewed around. I behold fragments of capitals and 
feiezes—the arm of one statue and the leg of another. These, 
‘however, are only the relics of a little part. Remains on a 
grander scale lie fifteen feet under the earth’s surface, beneath 
those churches and that palace. The curiosity of some com- 
ing age may perhaps dig them up. 

Truly, a A se Ysa desolation did those Northern Bar- 
barians make in theirdestroying enterprizes! Not one of those 
immmense columns remains whole. With what fiendish and 
eager zeal must they not have gone on, heaping destruction 
on destruction! For a moment you may seem to sce as in 
some dream, the beautiful porticoes, the sacred temple, the 
triumphal arch, on whose top is a car drawn by four marble 
steeds, standing out with chiseled distinctness in the clear 
sky. The vision changes, and lo! savage forms with fire and 
sword are desecrating the heathen fane, and you hear their 
exulting shouts, as the statue of the emperor tumbles from 
that far hight headlong to the ground. That vision swiftly 
fades. Temple and tower have gone down. The cries of 
vanquisher and vanquished have ceased. A thousand years 
pass away, and before youis nothing but this melancholy rubbish! 





For the New-Yorker, 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 

Mr. Editor: In an article upon ‘ Literary Property,’ which 
appeared in the last (April, 1839,) number of the ‘ New-York 
Review,’ the following remarks occur? 

“ For all useful purposes, therefore, their publications (‘ Re- 
‘marks on Literary Property’ and ‘ Plea for Authors’) might 
‘almost as well have never issued from the press, unless they 
‘ were intended (which we cannot suppose) to prevent foreign 
‘authors from obtaining what may have been in their power, 
‘by engaging them in schemes not reducible to practice.” 

A little further on, the reviewer repeats the same idea, as- 
serting, that 

“‘ To insist at this period upon the restoration of perpetual 
‘ copyright is to contend for that which is no* less erroneeus 
‘in policy than unattainable in practice, and the advocates of 
‘a measure neither solicited nor suggested by the British or 
‘ American petitioners for international copyright, are not in 
‘effect more” (quere—less ?) “hostile to their cause than 
‘ those who deny the original right of authors to any property 
‘ whatsoever in their works.” 

That these remarks were startling in the extreme to your 
correspondent, (the author of the ‘ Plea,’) might well be ima- 
gined. The reviewer has, indeed, done him the partial jus- 
tice to admit, that it was not to be supposed that it was the 
intention of the author of the ‘ Plea’ to oppose the success of 
an application for internaiional copyright, and ascribes this 
error, in ‘policy,’ to ‘the proverbial blindness and indiscre- 
tion’ of ‘volunteer counsel.’ For this very limited degree of 
liberality he is certainly deserving of the author’s acknow- 
ledgement; yet, at the same time, your correspondent cannot 
be prevented from thinking, that such observations were 
wholly uncalled for, and possibly as ‘impolitic’ as the in- 
sisting upon perpetuity of copyright ‘ at this period.’ 

The reviewer, founding his argument on (and chiefly con- 
fining it to) a construction of the words of the Constitution, 
had no occasion whatever to recur to first principles. It was 
quite enough for him to turn to that instrument, to the Fede- 
ralist, and to the Reports of the United States Courts. His 
Furpose was to advocate ‘an international copyright law,’ 
upon strict legal and constitutional grounds, while the design 
of the author of the ‘ Plea’ was far more comprehensive, and 
in its execution required an entirely different mode of treat- 
ment. 

Whatever may be the success of the argument of the re- 
viewer, (and he very modestly acknowledges the possibility 
of its unsoundness,) he has certainly failed in making it evi- 


the high moral eminence heretofore occupied by the advo- 
cates of an ‘international copyright law.’ All other writers, 
favorable to the rights of Pag have availed themselves of 
this commanding position, and have (with a just self-respect) 
refused to retreat into the low grounds of expediency, a step 
which to them has appeared neither consonant with wisdom 
nor ‘ policy.’ 

The right of the ‘foreign author’ to protection rests on 
the very same foundation with that of the American author 
It is based on the idea of property, and that legislation is not 
consistent with itself, which admits this right in one case and 
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authors’ have upon our justice, we must previously show that 
authors generally have are claims: Todo shin eiieenoatty, 
it is necessary to start from first principles, principles which 
are recognized already in a thousand ways, and are acted 
upon in a thousand instances. The right of the ‘ foreign au- 
thor’ to claim protection for his literary works here, is a co- 
rellary from the truth of the proposition that he possesses of 
right a property in his works—a property not given him by 
any special act of legislation, but resulting from those ‘ natu- 
ral laws’ which we feel to be above any positive enactments. 

In discussing this question it is impossible to proceed a 
single step until this question of property is placed upon its 
proper and just basis; and with the question of ‘an interna- 
tional copyright’ must ever be connected a consideration of 
the right of avthors generally. There appears to your cor- 
respondent, no ‘ impolicy’ in showing their claims:in all their 
possible extent, particularly, too, at a time when they are 
content to rest satisfied with such a scanty measure of jus- 
tice as they now solicit. An application at present to Con- 
gress for a radical change in the law of ‘literary property,’ 
might perhaps (by complicating the subject) be liable to the 
objections of the reviewer. In an argument, however, upon 
this subject, if the advocates of justice, ‘simple justice,” 
would enforce their claims, they must adopt the manly and 
enlarged ‘ policy,’ which depends not on considerations of ex- 
pediency ‘ at this period,’ or that, but on those broad and im- 
mutable principles of Rieat, which, as we advance in civili- 
zation, we shall learn more fully to comprehend. 

New-York, April 3, 1839. Tre Avurnor or ‘A Pi&a,’ &c. 


Bank of England.—The following noticé was posted"at 
the Bank of England on Thursday last: — The Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Eugland give notice that on 
and after the 28th inst. they will receive applications for 
loans upon deposite of Bills of Exchange not having more 
than six months to ran, or Echequer Bills, India Bonds, 
and other approved Securities, such loans to be repaid on 
or before the 23d of April next. Interest at the rate of 34 
per cent. for sums not less than £2,000. 


The War Over.—The Portland Argus of March 29, an- 
xounces the arrival, on the preceding day, of the detachments 
from that city which have been serving their country in the 
tented field—that is, among the barrens of the disputed ter- 
ritory. Two deuths occurred in the progress of the campaign; 
David Houston, a volunteer from Belfast, died at the camp, 
and Stephen Wood, of Hiram, was carried off suddenly, by 
apoplexy, at the barrack near Houlton. [Commercial. 














New Music.—Atwill has just published ‘th rapture dwelling,’ the 
song sung with such unbounded applause by Miss Shirreff. We have 
no doubt that it will be sung by every youag lady that can sing, and 
squalled by every young lady that can squall in the city. 

We also acknowledge the receipt of a set of Operatic quadrilles se- 
lected and arranged for the Piano Forte, from the most celebrated 
Operas—published by Francis Birch 95 Canal street. 

THEATRICAL. 

We have only space enough in to-day’s paper to say that the week 
has net becn a very interesting one to play-goers, norcan it have been 
@ very profitable one to the managers. Hamblin bas acted Hamlet at 
the Park and Virginius at the National, and played neither in a man- 
ner worthy of particular comment. Miss Ayres’ Benefit, considering 
the meagreness of the bill put up on the jon, was resp ble, 
but no more. On Monday night, Mr. Wallack is to bring out Willis’s 
New Play, of which those who have seen it in MS. foretel great things. 
We shall notice it in our next, if space allows. o. 











Cantion.—All persons are hereby warned agaiust paying for 
The New-Yorker to J. D. Fitzgerald, late Agent for this paper, who 
appears to have added himself to a long list of those by whom we have 
been severely swindled. If he is yet in the land of the living, and not 
devoid of conscience, we once more call on him for an account of his 
doings. Any friend in the South or South-West, whomay have seen 
him within the present year, will oblige us by giving information of 
his whereabout. 

<7 Mr. Peter Schermerhorn will please call and scttle. 


i> Ricwarp Loucks will hereafter act as Agent for the New-Yorker 
at Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 








FRarcied, 
On the 3d inst. David T. Blauvelt to Adaliza Williams, both of this 
city. 
On the 4th, George Ogden to Laura Herrick, both of this city. 
On the Ist, at Flushing, L. I. Joseph H. King to Anna L. Bloodgood, 
both of Flushing. 
On the 27th ult. at Philadelphia, Frederick A. Cadwell, M. D. of this 
city, to Elizabeth G. Edwards. 
On the 31st ult. at Philadelphia, H, Johnson, of this city, to Mary, 
daughter of Geo. H. Coffee, ~* 
At Harpersfield, N. ¥. Geo. W. Reynolds, of Stamford, to Miriam 
A. Hotchkiss, of Harpersfield. 
At Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, Benj. F. Church to Maoki, Prin- 
cess of Molokai. —— ° 

Died, 


On the 3ist ult. Ebenezer N. Heard, aged 40 years. 

Also, Elizabeth, relict of the late Rev. Thomas Griffin. 

On the Ist inst. Thornton, son of Thomas Bull, aged 19. 

On the 2d, Elizabeth, relict of the late ThoseM’Cready, aged 86. 
Also, Frances, relict of the late Henry Rogers, aged 74. 

On the 3d, Margaret, wife of Isaac D. Boyce, aged 38, 

Also, At Babylon, L. L. Gabriel H. Carroll. 

On the 4th, h Stevens, aged, 70. ss 
On the 2d. inst. Rev. John Clark, furmerly of Newtown, Connecti- 





denies it in a.other. To show the claims which ‘foreign 


cut, aged 71, ? 
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Geo. J. Ganpver (at Redfield’s bookstore) will hereafter act as 
Agent for The New-Yorker at Syracuse, in place of D. P. Phelps, re- 
signed. 
Mr, Wm. Wiexs, of Cortland County, is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for The New-Yorker. 








7 THE following valuable and interesting works are embtaced in 
a library of Gfty volumes, abundantly illustrated with engrav on 
steel and wood, and substantially bound. They are con ina 
well-made and beautiful buok-case with a lock and key, and sold for 
tweaty dollars. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
Published by Hanrer & Brornenrs, 82 Clif-st. New-York. 

Rw teen EY yr Fy ee ff 
a y i to when cu » several 
hundred volumes, written and iled with s refereuce to the 
wants of the youth of our country. It will include iwthe range of its 
subjects works in the various departments of knowledge moet inter- 
estiug and useful to the great body of the people, including history, 
voyages and travels, biography, natural history, the physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and political sciences, iculture, manufactures, erts, 
commerce, the belles lettres, and the history and philesophy of edu- 
cation 


HISTORY. 
A View of Ancient and Modein Egypt. By Rev. M. Russell, LL. D. 


ngs. 

Palest ee. or the Holy Lind, from the earliest period to the present time. 

By Rev. M. Russell, LL. D. Kugravings. 
Hiswry of Chivalry aud the Cru-ades, By G. P.R. James, Evq. Engra. 
of Arabia, Ancient and Modern, By Audrew Crichion; 2 vols. 

with engravings. 

The Chinese. A gat Description of the Empire of China and its Ie- 
hebitants. By John F. Davis, F &. 8. 2vuls. with engravings. 
, tican Popular 


American History. By the auihor of * Ame Lessons ;’ 5 
vols. wita ongeevtam». 

American Revolution. By B. B Thatcher. E-q. 

History of New York By William Duol. p; 2 vols. with engravings. 


History of Virginie. By Uncle Phi ip  Engravin 

VOYAGES AND TRAVE . 
A Ristorical Account uf the Circumuavigation of the Globe, Engraviags. 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Afiiva, from the earliest ages to 


the 1 resent » By Professor Jameson, J ames Wilson, aud Hugh Murray, 
is. ings. 
Lives ‘oyages of Early Navigators. Portraits. 
~ "BIOGRAPHY. 


A Life of Washington. By J. K. Pauiding, Eeq 
Life of Na 
Memoir 


. 2vok Engravings. 
«on Bonaparte. J.G Lockhart. 2vels. Portiai:s. 
the Life of Peier the Great By John Burrow, Esq. Portrait. 
| vr and Actions of Alexander the Great. By Rev. J. Wii, ms, A. 
3; wiha«map 
Life of Oliver Cromwel!. By Rey. M. Russell. LL.D. 2vols. Portrait. 
Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. i! Mrs. Jameson. ~2vuls. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature: or, Hin‘'s of Ind: cement 
to the study of Natura. Productions and Appearances, in their concections 
aud relations. By Robert Mudie. Knguiavings. 

The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of a father and mother and 
fuur sons on a desert island. 2 vols. Engravings. 

he A Forest; or, Uncle Phisip's versations with the Chil- 
dren, about the Trees of Amciica, Numerous engravings. 

The Natural History of lusects. 2vols. Engravi 

Natural History ; or, Tools and Trades # infertor Animals. Engra. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

The Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preservation of Health, end 
to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By A. Comte, M.D. 

Letters of Euier on different subjects of Natural Phi hy. Translated 
by Munte:; with Notes and a Life of Euler by Sir David Brewster: and sd- 
ditional Notes by John Griscom, LL Dj with a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. 2vols. Engravings. 

The Earth: its Physical Condition and most Remarkable Phenomena. 
By W. M. Higgins. Engravings. 

INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the Investigation of 
Truth. By John Abercr. mbie, M. D. F. R.S. With Questions. 

On the linprovement of Society by the Diffusion of Kuowledge. By 
Thomas Dick, LL. D. 

The Philosophy of the Mora! Feeli By J. Abercrombi:, M.D.F.R.S, 

Lectures Genecal Liremre, F ~ y be. B; J. Montgomery, 

on ierature, Poetry, yd. '. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indian Traits; being skeiches ot the Manners, Customs, an’ Charecter of 
the North American Natives. By B.B. Thacher. 2 vols, ree 

Perils of the Sea; being Authentic Narratives of Remarkable and 
ing Disasters upon the Deep. Engravivgs. 

“Frne Poor R ch Man and the Rich Poor Man, By Miss. M. Sedgwick. 

The Ornaments Discovered. By Mary Hughs. Engravings. 

The Son of a Genius. By rs. tivflind. te 

> Whale-Fishery and the Polar Seas. By Uncle ip. 2vol. En- 
gravings. 

Extract from a Circular of Gen. John A. Diz, Secre of State 
and Superintendent of Common Schools, to the Districts of New-York, 
containing instructions and explanations relative to the recent Act of 
the Legislature making an erovepsiation fur the establishment of 
School Libraries throughout the State: 

“The object in view (school libraries) will probably be best an- 
swered by Cosies books suitable for persons of all ages above ten or 
twelve years, though the proportion for those of mature age ought to 
be by far the greatest. Frequent application having been made to the 
Superintendent for a list of books suitable for a , he ventures 
to name, at the end of this circular, a series which he thinks may be 
advantageously selected for the districts. This series has been select- 
ed and published in the city of New-York, under the Direction of the 
American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and arrange- 
ments will probably be made by the publishers (Harper & Brothers) 
to place in the several Counties of the State a sufficient number of 
volumes to supply the anticipated demands of the districts. The se- 
ries consists o books judiciously selected, and embracing a variety of 
subjects of the general description heretofore designated by the Su- 
perintendent, and containing matter suited to persons of almost all 
ages,” ; 

Extract of a Letter from his Excellency Governor Marcy : 

“The selection (the American School Library) is, in my . 
very judicious ; and its introduction into school districts eannot but be 
very useful to the great cause of popular education. I feel a very 
li interest for the success of that cause, and re eae 
tions essential to it.” April6 2 





THE PEACE OF THE VALLEY IS FLED. 
(Words to the music on the following page.) 
The vine round the cottage door strays, 
Its wild boughs neglected ard 
From that door must the widow long 
For a form that can never return. 
He sleeps far away 'mid the slain ; 
His broken shield pillows his head ; 
of his children await him in vein— 








peace of the valley is fled. 
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THE PEACE OF THE VALLEY IS8 FLED. 


SUNG BY MR. BISHOP—WRITTEN BY E. FITZBALL—COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


ANDANTE. 
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The calm of its happy bowers, Dis -turb’d by the soldier’s 
once rude 


young which but to love, Is for-saken and dead ; 


blight - ed, 





_—_— 


peace of the val-ley - - - is fied. 








While the gore of the stains flowers; 
brave its - 


arehush’d the grovejThe of the valley is 
peace 


the 
Shepherd in 


+H4 








[The remaining verec on the preceding page. 
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